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l-THE EASLY BBIT0N8. 

Two thousand years ago, England was called Britain. 
The island which we now call Great Britain — that ie to 
sajr, England, Scotland, and Wales — is washed on every 
side by the sea. It has many lai^e navigable rivers, 
the chief of which are the Thames, the Severn, and the 
Homber; and many fine barbonrs, which, together with 
its rivers and its insular form, show at once its fitness 
for becoming a great trading and maritime conntry. 

Inland, Britain has always been famous for its fer- 
tility. It has very few mountains, and except in the 
east, very little marsh or bog land. In general, it is 
composed of gently sloping hills and fine corn or 
pasture land, watered by innumerable brooks and 
streams, and richly wooded with forests of oak, elm, 
and beech trees. The oak and the elm are the most 
valuable of the British trees, and. the oah especially 
grows to a gigantic size. 



2 ANCIENT BRITISH CUSTOMS. 

Underneath the earth lie rich mines of iron, lead, 
tiui copper, and coal. The British tin was so famous, 
that onr islands were known among the ancients by the 
name of the Tin Islands. This was well known to the 
Phoenicians, an ancient people of Asia, who traded with 
the Brets, or Britons, for tin ; and although they tried 
to keep it secret, the Carthaginians also found out where 
these famous Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, lay, and came 
to Britain for the same metal.. 

The first inhabitants of Britain were a race of Scythian 
or Celtic Goths, who must have travelled westwards 
from Asia^ the great cradle of the human race, and 
settled in Britain. They brought with them their 
Eastern paganism, which contained both the worship 
of fire and the sacrifice of human victims; and their 
priests, who were called Druids, seem to have had a 
mixture of the learning of the ancient' Chaldean Ma^ 
and the more modem Paganism of the Eoman Empire. 

The Britons must have built enormous temples to 
their chief idol, whom they called Dis, or Pluto ; for 
the remains of these temples still astonish every one 
who sees them. The chief of them is called Stone- 
henge, which is near Salisbury. There is another, 
which must have been very magnificent, at Avebury, on 
the Wiltshire downs : and there are many besides these. 
No one can quite understand how they dag up such 
huge masses of stone, how they carried them from the 
quarries, or how they set them up in a circular or round 
form. But these temples are quite enough to prove 
that the Druids must have had a good deal of know- 
ledge and education. 

They taught three things, which it is very curious 
they should have known ; and they called them the 
three principles of wisdom : — ist, Obedience to the laws 
of God. 2d, Care for the good of others. 3d, Fortitude 
under the trials of life. 

They thought that their gods principally lived in 
the thick forests of oak with which Britain was then 
covered; and they loved and reverenced the oak so 
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much| that they TTOuld never allow any of the trees to 
be cut down. They met together every year to cat off 
the mistletoe that grows on the branches; and when 
they had found it, the oldest, or Arch-druid, got up 
into the oak, and cut it off with a gold sickle. After 
the ceremony they ma,de a great feast and rejoicing. 

When there was any event — such as a battle, or a 
new chief, or any disease among the people or cattle — 
the Druids sacrificed human victims. They took the 
captives whom they had captured in battle, or some 
of the British children, and either killed them with a 
dagger, or put them into a wicker-work frame, repre- 
senting a huge man, and burnt the frame and the 
victims together. They thought that the death-shrieks 
of these poor creatures were very pleasing to their gods. 

In the north of Britain the people were very savage 
indeed. They did not wear any clothes, but painted 
themselves blue with a plant called wood; and they 
lived upon acorns and beeclb-mast, and in holes and 
caves in the woods and rocks. But in the southern 
parts of the country they were more civilised, and not 
80 wild and rude. They knew how to build houses of 
logs of wood, and rushes platted together and covered 
with mud, to keep out the wind and rain; and they 
made stone foundations to their wooden houses. The 
roof was roundish, or what is called conicaly that is, like 
a sugar-loaf, with a hole in the middle for the smoke to 
go out ; for the fire was always made on flat stones in 
the middle of the floor. 

These southern Britons wore a tight waistcoat and 
trousers made of cloth, and braided with coloured braid ; 
and over them a large square cloak or mantle that hung 
down on all sides. They wore rings on their fingers, 
and chains round their necks, made of iron or brass. 
They made all these things themselves; for they had 
no ships, and they never went out of Britain. They 
were very skilful farmers, and grew a great deal of fine 
corn, which they kept in dry holes in the rocks, instead 
of in barns ; and they spent their spare time in carving 
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bowla and cups and epoone, and making little fishing- 
boats called coracleB, out of beedivood, and wicker- 
work, and leather. 

The DruidH really governed the country ; for although 
the Britons had chiefs, they consulted the Dnuds upon 
all important matters. They made war and peace, 
settled the disputes between one chief and another; 
and when any of the chiefs disobeyed or insulted them, 
the Druids would not allow him to come to the sacrifices. 

Some of the Druids made songs, and sang them to 
their harps. Those who did so were called bards. 
The bards always went out to battle with the chiefs ; 
and in time of peace they sang at the feasts and sacri- 
fices. These songs were never written; they were 
handed down by tradition from one bard to another, 
and the people loTed them better than any book that 
could be written. These songs were about the bravert 
of the British chiefs, and their deeds in battle ; and when 
any ^ef had many songs snng abont him, he was 
honoured and esteemed by all the others. 
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IL— THE BOMANS IN BBITAIN. 
(From B.O. 55 to A.D. 305.) 

The history of Borne tells us that there lived in Borne 
at this time a very ambitious man named Jnlins OsBsar, 
who was consul and triumvir ;* and that he was looking 
about for some fresh countries to conquer, to please the 
Boman soldiers. He had already conquered Qaul, which 
is now called France ; and as he was sailing along its 
northern coasts, he saw in the distance the white cliffs 
of Britain. He had heard that it was a very fertile coun- 
try, and full of valuable mines of tin. He knew, too, that 
the people were strong and brave, and he wished to 
make them Boman soldiers, and make Britain a Boman 
province. Accordingly Julius Caesar sailed across the 
English Channel, and landed in Britain near where Deal 
now is ; but he found the people ready to meet him, and 
after beating them in battle he was glad to get away 
again. 

The next year Csesar catne again to Britain ; and this 
time he sailed up the Thames to London, which was 
called then Trinovantum, where he found the British 
king Oassibelan, with a large army. CsBsar took Trino- 
vantum, and afterwards St. Albans, which was then 
called Gassibelan, I suppose from the British king. 

There were a great many battles after this between 
the Bomans and Britons. The Britons fought in chariots 
with scythes fastened to the wheels, which cut and 
killed every one who came within their reach ; and the 
soldiers would often leave the reins with the charioteer, 
run along the pole between the horses, jump into the 
midst of the Boman soldiers, and then get back again 
into the chariot with such quickness and courage as to 
astonish the Bomans, although they were so brave 
themselves. 

One of the bravest of the British kings was Gassibelan, 
the king of the Cassii, who first fought against Julius 

* HHumviTf one of three who ruled in Rome. 
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Cteeax. Another was Oaradoc, called by the Eomaos 
CaractiLCiu, who lived in the time of the Emperor 
ClandioB. He was taken prisoner and carried to Borne ; 
and when he was walking in the triumphal procession 
through the streets, and saw the marble palaces, and 
temples, and statnes, and fountains of that magnificent 
city, he said : " I wonder very much that the men who 
live in snch palaces as these should envy me my little 



Caractacus at Rome. 

cottage in Britain." But after this, when led before 
Clauaius, he bore himself so bravely and spoke snch 
noble words, tiat the Kmperor struck off his chains and 
set him free. 

There was a brave Queen named Boadicaa, the widow 
of a king who ruled over what is now Norfolk, who made 
a great revolt against the Romans. She had been shame- 
fully treated by the Boman GK>veTDor; aud while he 
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was away fighting the Britons in Mona or Anglesea, 
she got together a great crowd of Britons, and led them 
into the Boman towns, setting fire to the hoosesi and 
killing all the Bomans that were to be found. When the 
Boman Grovernor, Suetonius, heard of it, he left Mona 
in haste, and marched against Boadicea and beat her in 
a great battle. The poor brave Queen, when she saw 
she had lost the day, took a cup of poison and died. 

The man who at last really conquered Britain was 
Julias Areola, A.D. 83. He was a good man as well as 
a brave soldier. He went farther to the north than any 
Boman had gone before. He beat the British chief, 
Qalgacus, in a great battle at the foot of the Grampian 
mountains, and then to defend the land he had won, 
built a line of forts, or small castles, along the narrow 
part of the island between the Friths of Forth and 
Clyde. When Agricola had beaten the Britons, he did 
all he could to civilise them and make them happy. 

The Bomans were very glad to have conquered 
Britain. They found the people strong, active, and 
industrious, and that they made very good soldiers 
and servants. They sent a good many of them to Bome 
to fight for the Empire, and they sent a good many 
Bomans to Britain. They sent Boman governors, too, 
to rule the country; but after a while the British- 
Bomans, or Boman-Britons, became governors of Britain, 

The Britons learned a great many useful things from 
their new masters. The Bomans taught them how to 
build with fine brick and hewn stone, and they built 
larger cities, with better houses in them, at London, 
York, Bath, and Verulam, which was before called 
Cassibelan, and is now St Albans. They built baths 
and theatres, and first planted gardens with onions, and 
cabbages, and other useful vegetables. They learned also 
how to make finer cloth, and to embroider in gold and 
silver, and to wear silk. 
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nL— OABACTAOnS. (A.D. 51.) 

1. Before proud Eome's imperial throne, 

In mind's unconquered mood. 
As if the triumph were his own, 

The dauntless captive stood. 
None, to hare seen his free-bom air, 
Had fancied him a prisoner there. 

2. Through all the crowded streets of Rome, 

With slow and stately tread, 
Far from his own loved island-home. 

That day in triumph led; 
Unbowed his head> unbent his knee, 

Undimmed his eye, his aspect free. 

• • ■ ■ . • 

3. And now he stood, with brow serene, 

Where slaves might prostrate fall. 
Bearing a Briton's manly mien, 

In GsBsar's palace hall ; 
Claiming, with kindling brow and cheek, 

The privilege e'en there to speak. 

• • • • • • 

4. Deep stillness fell on all the crowd. 

From Claudius on his throne 
Down to the meanest slave that bowed 

At his imperial tone ; 
Silent his fellow-captives' grief 
As fearless spoke the Island Chief : 

5. " Think not, thou eagle Lord * of Eome, 

And master of the world, 
Though victory's banner o'er thy dome 

In triumph now is furled, 
I would address thee as thy slave, 
But as the bold should greet the brave. 

6. '' I might perchance, could I have deigned 

To hold a vassal's throne, 

* E<igU Lord : the eagle was the Roman standard. 
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Even now in Britain's isle bare reigned 

A king— ^in name alone ; 
Yet holi&ng as thy meek ally, 
A monarch's mimic pageantry.* 

7. " Then through Rome's crowded streets this day 

I might have rode with thee ; 
Not in a captive's base array, 

But fetterless and free ; 
If freedom he could hope to find 
Whose bondage is of heart and mind. 

8. " Bat canst then marvel that, free born, 

With heart and hope nnqnelled. 
Throne, crown, and sceptre I should scorn, 

By thy permission held f 
Or that I should retain my right, 
Till wrested by a conqueror's might t 

9. "Rome, with her palaces and towers. 

By us unwished, unreft, 
Her homely huts and woodland bowers 

To Britain might have left : 
Worthless to you their wealth must be, 
But dear to us, for they were free 1 

10. "I might have bowed before — but where 

Had been thy triumph now t 
To my resolve no yoke to bear 

Thou owest thy laurelled brow : 
Inglorious victory had been thine, 
And more inglorious bondage mine. 

11. " Now I have spoken, do thy will ; 

Be life or death my lot^ 
Since Britain's throne no more I fill, 

To me it matters not ; 
My fame is dear; but on my fate 
Thy glory or thy shame must wait." 

12. He ceased. From all around upsprang 

A murmur of applause ; 

* Mimic pageantryt mook show. 
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For well kad Tnitii and Freedom's iongae 

Maintained their holy caase : 
The conqueror was their captire then — 
He bade the slave be free again. 

— jB. Ba/rUnk 



IV.— BSrrAnr'S FIS8T MASTTS. (A.D. 305.) 

Now at this time the Christian religion was making 
its way in the world We do not know for certain who 
first preached the Gtospel in BrataiD. But many of the 
Soman soldiers were Ohristians ; and we know that 
many of the Britons, in very early times, became Chris- 
tians too. 

We may be quite sure that some of them died for 
their faith in Britain as well in oth^ places. The first 
m&rtyr in Britain is said to have been St. Alban ; and I 
will tell you the story of his death, just as a good man * 
wrote it down many hundred years ago. 

In the days when Dioclesian became emperor of 
£ome,t a great persecution arose ; for Dioclesian had 
ordered that all the Christian priests in the Roman 
empire should be put to death, and those in Britain 
were sought for among the rest One evening a poor 
priest was hunted in this way, near Yerulam, by the 
emperor's officers ; and he came to Alban's house, who 
was a pagan nobleman, and asked for shelter. Alban 
generously gave him shelter at the risk of his own life, 
and hid him for several days. The priest, in return for 
this generous kindness, instructed him and prayed for 
him day and night ; and Alban received the grace of 
becoming a Christian, and was baptized. 

Time passed on, and the pagan governor heard that 
Alban had a priest hidden in his house. He was 
enraged at this, and ordered the Christian to be brought 
before him. Alban sent away the holy priest secretly 

* Btde, « the Father of English History." f A.D. 303.' 
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and ill disgtiise ; and then, putting on the missionary's 
robe, he quietly waited for the soldiers. As soon as 
they saw him, they mistook him for the priest, and 
carried him away to the judge. The judge knew Alban, 
and was so enraged at his boldness, that he threatened 
him with instant death if he did not sacrifice to the 
pagan idols. Alban bravely answered that he was a 
Christian, and gloried in being one; and he was carried 
away to martyrdom. He was to be beheaded on a hill 
outside the town, and he had to pass a river before he 
could get up the hill. There was only one narrow 
bridge across the river, and a great multitude of people 
had to cross it. Alban saw them passing over one by 
one, and he knew that it would hb evemng before he 
could get across the water to receive his crown. He 
was so very anxious to be martyred, that he prayed 
fervently to Grod to dry up the river ; and it was dried 
directly, and he passed over its course, and went up the 
hill. The executioner, who was looking on, saw the 
miracle ; and he threw away his sword, and falling at 
Alban's feet, said he would be a Christian toa 

They passed on together to the top of the green and 
flowery hill, and there Alban prayed again, and a 
stream of fresh water sprang out of the turf. After all 
these miracles, St. Alban and the executioner, who had 
become a Christian, were beheaded together, and went 
to receive a glorious crown. The town of St. Albans 
was afterwards built on this hill. 



y.-THE LAST DATS OF BRITAIN. 

(To A.D. 446.) 

The Bomans had now possessed Britain between four 
and five hundred years, and the Britons had married 
Bomans, and the Bomans had married Britons, till they 
had become like one people. The Britons had become, 
too, like the Bomans, soft, and fond of pleasure, and 
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led a very slothful and luzorioas life. The young men 
were taken away by the Bomans to fight their foreign 
battles, and those who remained in Britain were not 
allowed to have arms, so they had quite forgott^d how 
to fight 

When the Britons were reduced to this miserable 
condition, the Bomans found that they could not stay 
with them any longer. In the reim of the emperors : 
Atoadius and Honoriiis, A.D. 595, Bome itself was in 
gr^at danger from the vast hordes of barbarians who 
poured down from the banks of the Danube and the 
north of Europe ; and the Soman legions were recalled 
home to defend their own country. Before they went, 
they built a Wall from one side of Britain to the other, 
that is, from the German Ocean to the Solway Frith, to 
prevent the Pkts. and Soots from coming in, and then 
they sailed away, and left the poor helpless Britons to 
take care of themsely^. As soon as they had set sail, 
the Picts and Scots appeared in great crowds, and laid 
the whole of the north of the country wastes The Britons 
were carried away to b^ made slaves, with their corn and 
cattle, and their houses and bams were burned. 

In their misery the Britons sighed for the kind, 
gentle government of their old masters. They sent 
ambassadors to Bome, and begged help against their 
enemies. The Bomans were very much troubled them- 
selves ; but they sent a fleet to Britain, and chased away 
the Scots and Picts, who fled in a great fright before 
the terrible Boman soldiers. When the Bomans had 
established peace, they resolved to abandon Britain for 
ever. They told the Britons that now they must defend 
themselves ; and they built a stronger wall, with towers, 
along the northern boundary of Britain. They showed 
the Britons how to make good armour, and how to use 
their weapons ; and then they sailed aw&y from Britain, 
never to come back again. 

The Scots and Picts soon found out this, and they 
ciEune with }arger armies to persecute Britain. The 
Britons wrote another letter to the Boman consul, 
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Aetiufl, but he did not come any more. The letter was 
called ''The Groans of the Britons," and in it were 
these words: ''The barbarians drive us into the sea, 
and the sea drives ns back again upon the swords of 
the barbarians: between both we are not allowed to 
live; for by one we are massacred, and by the other 
drowned." 

This was in the reign of Yalentinian III., A.D. 425, 
when the Romans were at war with Attila, king of the 
Huns, and they could not send even one soldier to 
Britain. The Britons did what they could for them- 
selves, but the country was in so miserable a state that 
it gave wicked men an opportunity of indulging all their 
bad passions. 

The king's name at that time was Constans. He was 
a monk, who had been crowned by a nobleman named 
Vortigem for his own ends. Vortigem gave him a 
guard of Picts, as he pretended, to take care of him, 
but in reality to betray him. One day Vortigem went 
into the hall where these Picts were drinking, and told 
them with tears in his eyes that he was going away, for 
he thought that brave men ought not to be treated as 
he was; and he bade them farewell. When he was 
gone, the Picts got up enraged, and said, " Why should 
we not kill this monk, and let Vortigem be king?" 
And they went directly into the king's apartments and 
cut off his head, which they took to Vortigem. Vorti-^ 
gem burst into tears, and ordered his soldiers to put all 
the Picts to death, pretending to be full of grief; but 
in reality he was delighted to be king. 

This cruel and treacherous act was but the beginning 
of his crimes ; for, as the old chronicler tells us, he was 
" a hater of troth, a despiser of God, an enemy to the 
noble, and a friend to the wicked." 

The Scots and Picts soon spread again all through 
the country, and carried terror on all sides. They killed, 
and burned, and took away captive, without mercy. 

There is a story told how a good man who was called 
St. German, and was a bishop in Gaul, had come across 
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the sea to preach to the |>oor BritoDs at the very time 
when the Scots and Picts were wasting the land. 

It was Lent ; and as St. Grerman preached every day^ 
great crowds of people came to ask to be baptixed. 
They were to be baptized at Easter ; and a rustic chapel 
was built in the forest, of leafy boughs and roughly-hewn 
trees, for the ceremony. 

Just then the Pictish army advanced against the 
place ; and St. German said he would help his children 
to conquer their heathen enemies, but without shedding 
blood. He chose a narrow plain, surrounded by hills, 
where he placed his men among the brushwood and 
rocky caves ; and at night, when he gave the signal, he 
with his priests shouted with their whole strength, 
^^ Alleluia, Alleluia ! ** and the people, too, all of them, 
shouted <' Alleluia!" and the rocks echoed back the 
sound all round the frightened Picts, who thought some 
supernatural enemy was come upon them ; and without 
striking a single blow, they threw away their arms and 
fled. Many were lost in the river, and many fell by the 
swords of their own countrymen, who did not know one 
another in the darkness. This waa ever after called 
"The Battle of Alleluia" (A.D. 446). 



VI.-THE OOMINa OF THE SAXONS. 

(A.D. 449.) 

Wicked Ring Vortigern had now brought Britain to 
so miserable a condition, that he resolved to ask some 
strangers, who were cruising in three chiules, or long 
ships, in the English Channel, to come and fight the 
Picts for him. These strangers were called the Saxons. 
They were 'pirates or sea-robbers, a Teutonic race, who 
came from that part of the shores of the Baltic Sea which 
lies between the rivers Elbe and Eyder ; and they were 
called Saxons from the ioixes or short swords which they 
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wore. They were fearless and desperate men ; and were 
renowned for always conquering when they attacked, 
and for escaping when they were attacked. 

These pirates were commanded by two chiefs namod 
Hengat or EengiBt, and Horsa, — both which names 
mean a horse, which the Saxons especially venerated ; 
and they always carried the milk-white charger embroid- 
ered on their standard. Hengst and Horsa willingly 
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agreed to fight for Vortigem; but they asked to be 
allowed to have a piece of land in Kent for their reward. 
Vortigem gave them the Isle of Thanet, in Kent ; and 
they fought for him, and conquered the Picts completely; 
for their short swords and strong bright battle-axes broke 
the weak javelins of the Picts to pieces, and they could 
not stand against the fury of the fair-haired strangers. 
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Vortigem was so delighted at this, that he sent for a 
great number of Saxons, and gave them Kent for their 
own ; but he soon found that he had raised up for him- 
self far worse enemies than the Picts, according to the 
old British song, " "Woe to the day when we loved the 
Saxons I Woe to Vortigern and his cowardly advisers ! " 

For when the Saxons found that the miserable king 
and his people were so weak, they thought they would 
take Britain for themselves. So they sent for their 
countrymen, and for more ships ; and then they were 
too strong for Vortigern. This time the ships brought 
with them Hengst and Horsa's sister, Alice Eonwen, or, 
as she is commonly called, Rowena, who was very beau- 
tiful ; and as soon as Vortigern saw her, he put away 
his own Christian wife and married the pagan Saxon. 
After this, the Saxons by degrees took possession of the 
whole of the south of England, and carved their stan- 
dard, the milk-white war-horse, upon the green turf on 
many of the downs on that coast. Under the turf, then, 
as now, lay the white chalk; and when the turf was 
pared off in the shape of ^a horse, it looked at a distance 
like a large white horse lying on the hills. "^ 

The Saxons formed by degrees seven small kingdoms 
in Britain, The seven kingdoms were called the Hept- 
archy, from the Greek hepta, seven, and archo, I govern. 
These kingdoms were founded in the following order : 

THE HEPTARCHY. 



Kingdoms. ^ 

1. Ksttt 

2. SuBsex . 

3. WesBex . 

4. Efsex 



Where »Uu(Ued. 



Founder, Date, 



Kent Hengist . 457 

Sussex and part of Surrey . EUa . . 490 
Western counties south of 

Thames and Severn Cerdic. . 519 
Essex, Middlesex, part of 

Herts .... Erkenwine . 527 



* The most celebrated of these is on the high downs bounding 
the Yale of the White Horse in Berkshire. 

B 
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'Kingdoms, Where situated. Founder, Date. 

5. Northnmbria,* 

including — 

!(a) Bemicia . From Tyne to the Forth . Ida . . 547 
(6) Deira . From Humber to the Tees . Ella . . 560 

6. East Anglia . Norfolk, Snfifolk, Cam- 

bridge, Isle of Ely . . Uffa . . 571 

7. Hercia . . Central England, from 

Thames to Humber ; and 
from the Severn to the 
Fens .... Cridda . 586 

It was nearly a century, however, before anything 
like the whole of Britain was conquered ; and the exact 
number and power of these Saxon states is much 
disputed. Vortigem and many of his subjects were 
obliged to fly into the mountainous parts of West 
Britain, which we now call Wales ; f others settled in 
the west of England, and many more fled across the 
Channel to Gaul, and seized upon a part of it called 
Armorica, to which they gave the name of Bretagne, 
or Brittany, in remembrance of their own dear island. 
The modem Welsh and the Bretons of Brittany are the 
descendants of the old Britons ; and they still speak, in 
many points, nearly the same language. 

Many wonderful stories are told about Vortigern. 
It is said that he went to consult Merlin, the famous 
British bard, who foretold to him all the miseries that the 
Saxons would bring upon England, as a punishment for 
Vortigern's crimes. However this may be, he certainly 
ended his long and wicked life in the greatest poverty 
and wretchedness, and was hated and despised by everjr 
one for his cowardice anti his crimes. 

After Vortigern, there were two British kings who 
prevented the Saxons from taking possession of Britain 
for a time by their wisdom and courage. The first was 
named Aurelius Ambrosius, a Roman-Briton; and the 
second was the great King Arthur, about whom so many 
wonderful stories have been told. It is said that he 

* Bemicia and Deira were united into one kingdom under the 
name of Northumbria. _ 

f From wealas or vxiUi»f strangers. "" 
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had twelve knights at his court, who were so brave that 
he never could tell which was the bravest; so he had a 
round table made for them, because he could not tell 
which deserved to sit at the top of the table at the 
feasts. King Arthur was so brave that he never was 
beaten in any battle ; and even when he was dead, the 
Britons firmly believed that he had only disappeared for 
a time, and that he would come back and help them to 
fight the Saxons. King Arthur was buried at Glaston- 
bury Abbey; and after his death the Saxons took 
possession of all Britain. They had some tribes of 
Angles among them ; and from them the whole island 
was named Angle-land, or England, which is a name 
beloved by Englishmen much more than Britain. We 
have seen that there were three tribes — Saxons, Jutes, 
and Angles; and that the Jutes settled in Kent. To 
this day the Kentish people look upon themselves as 
a different race from the rest of England. 



Vn— HOW PAGAN ENGLAND BECAME 

0HBI8TIAN. 

The Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, who came to be 
called the English, were heathens when they settled in 
this land. They worshipped the sun, moon, and stars. 
They prayed to elves and water-sprites in the woods and 
by the banks of streams. To Thor, the thunder-god, 
they paid special honour ; and Woden, or Odin, the god 
of war, who, they said, was the father of their kings, 
was /it once their hero and their supreme god. 

But it came to pass that Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
took to wife Bertha, the daughter of King Charibert of 
Paris. 

She was a Christian ; and when she left her father's 
roof, a Christian bishop came with her to Canterbury, 
then the royal city of Kent. 

Ethelbert, though a Pagan, had the little ruined 
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church of St. Martin fitted up again for Christian wor- 
ship ; and here, where Roman and Briton had knelt 
before, Bertha and her chaplain served God for many a 
year. 

Now when the Pope, St. Gregory the Great, was told 
of Bertha's marriage with the English king, he resolved 
to send missionaries to try to convert the English. 
Many years before, when he was but a deacon, St. 
Gregory had been moved to pity at the sight of some 
fair-haired English youths, whom he saw ofiered for 
sale in the market-place at Rome. 

"Whence do these slaves come?" he asked. 

"They are Angles," was the reply. 

" Nay, surely," said he, " they must be Angels, with 
such angelic faces. From what kingdom come they ? " 
he asked again. 

" From the kingdom of Deira." 

" De iral" said St. Gregory. "Then they must be 
snatched from the ire [in Latin, de ira] of God. And 
what is the name of their king ? " 

" -ffilla," they told him. 

The saint took up the word as one of good omen. 

"JEllaT' said he. '<Then JEUe-lnia shall be sung 
in that land." 

So he sent the abbot, St. Augustine, with forty monks 
to preach to the English. And the monks landed in the 
Isle of Thanet, and sent word to Ethelbert, sajring why 
they had come into the land. Then he asked to see 
them, that he might hear what they had to say. So 
they came before him, bearing a silver cross, and hold- 
ing high a banner of the crucified Lord. As they drew 
near, the chanting of their anthems filled the air. % The 
king sat on his throne in the open air, under the shelter 
of an oak-tree. 

He listened to the gospel that was preached to him, 
and then said : 

"Your words and promises are fair; but they sound 
new and strange to me, and I cannot at once quit the 
gods of my fathers ; but you can stay in this hmd, and 
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I will give you shelter and food ; and if any man believe 
as you believe, I will not hinder him." 

And he gave them his palace to live in ; and they 
built near it a church, where now stands the Cathedral 
of Canterbury. 

And after a year Ethelbert himself yielded to the 
faith; and on Christmas-day (jlt>. 597) 10,000 English 
were baptized in the waters of the Stour.* 

Now Ethelbert's nephew, Sebert, was at that tinoe 
King of Essex. So the Kentish king sent the Abbot 
MelUtus to London to the court of Sebert ; and soon 
the King of the East Saxons and many of his people 
were baptized. 

There stood at that time the ruins of a Eoman temple 
in a wild lonely spot, outside the '^city," known as 
" Thorney Island " (now Westminster) ; and on this site 
King Sebert built a church, and named it after St. Peter 
the Apostle (A.D. 604). That church is now W«st- 
minster Abbey ; and Sebert's bones still find a resting- 
place in the temple which his piety founded. 



Vm-CONVERSION OP THE NOR*H. 

By and by the faith spread into East Anglia, and 
Redwald the Bretwalda became a Christian, though it 
was not until the days of Bedwald's son, Sigebert, that 
the faith took firm root in the land. 

Now to the court of Redwald there came a young 
exiled prince from the kingdom of Deira His name 
was Edwin. While Edwin was still a child, Ethelfrith, 
King of Bemicia, had wrested from him the kingdom 
of Deira, and, joining it to his own, had become King 
of all Northumbria. And Eedwald had taken pity on 
the young prince, and had said to him : 

"Thou mayest dwell in my land, and no man shall 
hurt thee or give thee over into the hands of Ethelfrith," 

* Stour, a river in Kent, on which Canterbury stands. j 
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Bat Ethelfrith made war upon Bedwald, because he 
would not give the prince up to him, and their armies 
met by the banks of the Idel in Nottingham ; and there 
was great slaughter, and Ethelfrith was slain. 

Then Edwin became King of Korthumbrla, and after- 
wards Bretwalda. And he took to wife Ethelberga, 
the daughter of King Ethelbert of Kent. And when 
Ethelberga came to Edwin's court at Bamborough 
Castle she brought with her as her chaplain St. Paul- 
inns, who was to become the Apostle of Northumbria. 
Yet for a time King Edwin clung to his pagan gods, 
in spite of the teaching of St. Paulinus. It happened, 
however, that the King of the West Saxons sought to 
kill him by craft. Then Edwin made war upon Wessex, 
and said to Paulinus : 

"If I return in peace, I will leave the gods of my 
fathers, and believe in thy God, and worship Him." 

And so Edwin went forth to battle, and routed his 
enemies, and came back in peace. Then he called a meet- 
ing of the chief men of his kingdom, and asked them if 
they thought it wise to give up the gods of their fathers. 
Then one of the king's thanes stood up aud said : 

"Truly, the life of man is like unto this. It is as 
when thou, king, art sitting at thy table at supper, 
with thy wise men and thanes about thee, in winter 
time. The fire bums on the hearth and the hall is 
warm; but out of doors the winds howl, and the 
snow and rain are falling. Then cometh a sparrow and 
flieth through the house; she cometh in by one door 
and goeth out at the other. While she is in the house 
she feeleth not the winter storm, but when she hath 
tarried a little she flieth again into the storm, and our 
eyes see her no more. Such is the life of man. It is 
but as a moment ; what goeth before and cometh after 
it, we know not. So if this Paulinus can tell whence 
man cometh and whither he goeth, let us hear his words 
and obey his God." 

And Paulinus preached to Tihem, and King Edwin 
and his wise men and a great many more were made 
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Christians. And the king built a church in the city of 
York, and gave it to Paulinus for his See. So Paulinus 
was the first Archbishop of York, and in less than a 
hundred years from that day the whole of England was 
Christian. 



IX.— KINO EDWIN AND ST. PAULINUS. 

1. The black-haired, gaunt Paulinus 

By ruddy Edwin stood : 
" Bow down, King of Deira, 

Before the blessM Eood;* 
Wilt thou not hear his message 

Who bears the keys and sword f " t 
But Edwin looked and pondered, 

And answered not a word. 

2. Eose then a sage old warrior. 

Was fivescore winters old ; 
Whose chin from beard to girdle 

Like one long snow-wreath rolled : 
'' At Yule-time | in our chamber 

We sit in warmth and light. 
While cold and howling round us 

Lies the black land of Night 

3. ** Athwart the room a sparrow 

Darts from the open door ; 
Within the happy hearth-light, 

One red flash — and no more ! 
We see it come from darkness, 

And into darkness go; 
So is our life, King Edwin ! 

Alas ! that it is so. 

4. " But if this pale Paulinus 

Have somewhat more to tell, 

* Rood, Gt088. 

t The Pope. Keys and sword are the arms -of the Pope. 

t YuU4me, ChristmaB-time. 
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Some news of Whence and WMther, 
And where the soul will dwell — 

If on that outer darkness 
The sun of hope may shine — 

He makes life worth the living ! 
I take bis God for mine 1 " 

5. So spake the wise old warrior : 

And all about him cried, 
" Paulinus' Grod hath conquered, 

And he shall be our guide ; 
For he makes life worth living 

Who brings this message plain- 
When our brief days are over, 

That we shall live again/' 



X.— THE 8T0EY OF KING INA. 

You have been told how the Saxons and Angles 
founded seven kingdoms in England. Now these king- 
doms often went to war with each other; and after a 
time the lesser kingdoms were swallowed up by the 
bigger ones, until there were but three kingdoms left 
to struggle for the over-lordship of England. 

For more than a hundred years the strife went on, 
and many kings took part in it, the chief of whom were 
Offa of Mercia, and Ina of Wessex. 

King Offa drove the Britons farther back into the 
mountains of Wales, and to keep them in check, dug a 
trench from the Dee to the Wye, called " OflTa's Dyke." 
He also built the abbey of St. Albans, in honour of 
Britain's first martyr. 

Ina of Wessex was one of the wisest and best of the 
Saxon kings ; he ruled his kingdom well, and built 
many churches and monasteries, and did good in many 
ways. 

He had a queen named Ethelburga, who was so holy 
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that she was called a saint, and who persuaded the king 
to do a great many of his good deeds. Amongst others, 
King Ina founded a new, monastery at Qlastonbory ; 
and he often went there to spend some time in prayer. 

Ina was a great patron of learning and of learned men. 
He asked every master of a house who could afford it to 
send him a penny ; and when he had collected a great 
many pence, he sent them to Rome, to build a school for 
the English, who went to Rome to be educated. This 
was the first foundation of the English College which is 
at Rome now. The money which Ina collected was 
called Peter's pence or BomescoL 

There is a beautiful story of King Ina and Queen 
Ethelburga, which shows the spirit of those simple, holy 
times. Ethelburga wished very much to become poor 
for Christ's sake ; and she asked the king to leave their 
royal crown and their kingdom, and give up all the 
dignity of their state, and become poor in some distant 
land, where they mieht serve Grod in peace. King Ina 
was a very wise and prudent king, and he knew well 
how many duties he had to perform to his people ; he 
therefore refused this request very often — so often, that 
Ethelburga was tired of being refused, and she resolved 
to ask in another way. 

One night she made a great banquet at the king's 
castle, and invited every one to come ; and there was 
music and dancing, and a great feast, and everything 
that the world calls pleasant and delightful. No one 
looked so bright and happy that night as Ethelburga, 
and every one loved to be near her, and to look at her 
kind, and gentle, and beautiful face. The next morning 
she ordered all the king's swiftest horses to be brought 
out ; and she and the king and all the guests went out 
into the green forests, to hunt and amuse themselves in 
the fresh spring air. When they had ridden about all 
day, and talked and laughed till they were tired, they 
returned to the castle. To their amazement, it was de- 
solate. No guards stood at the gates; no warder blew 
his horn to say they were coming i no grooms waited to 
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take their horse& All the doors stood wide open, and 
the rich hangings were palled down from the walls, or 
hung in tatters upon them. As the guests walked in 
silent wonder through the empty halls, they came to the 
king's own apartments : a litter of pigs lay there upon 
some straw. Every one looked at his neighbour, but no 
one could explain the mystery. 

Then Ethelburga spoke. She spoke of the riches and 
splendour of yesterday, the gay scene of mirth and short- 
lived pleasure. She asked the king where his feasts, his 
dances, and his music now were, and what they availed 
him. And what, she said, in a few short years^ would 
be their lot f They must go, and leave all these delights, 
all this vanity. Would they not then desire that they 
had devoted themselves to God, and served Him alone % 

She did not speak in vain. The great and wise King 
Ina, victorious in so many battles, and who for seven- 
and-thirty years had been looked up to by all the neigh- 
bouring kings as their model, listened to his beloved and 
holy queen. He called a council of his nobles, stripped 
off his royal robes, laid down the golden sceptre which 
he carried, put on a pilgrim's weeds, and amid the tears 
of all who beheld him, set off with Ethelburga for Eome. 
There he built a church near to the English College ; 
and he and his faithful queen lived in Rome poor and 
unknown all the rest of their lives. 



XL -THE SEA-KINGS. 

Table of this English Kinqs. 
(From the time that Wessex became the supreme kingdom. ) 

Kings, Rdation to previoua King, Reign, 

1. Bffbert Restored . 800-836 

2. EUielwulf .Son 836-856 

3. Ethelbald Son . 856-860 

4. Ethelbert. .• Brother . . 860-866 

5. Bthelred I. Brother . 866-871 

By the year 800, the kingdom of Wessex had grown 
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stronger than all the rest, and a Prince of Wessex 
named Egbert joined all the kingdoms into one. 

Egbert was a brave and handsome prince, and was a 
favourite with the people, and he fought a great many 
battles ; he even took possession of parts of Wales and 
Cornwall, so that his name became very famous. But 
in the very midst of his victories, when every one 
thought he would take peaceable possession of all 
England, and that the land would rest, a new and cruel 
enemy appeared, more revengeful and mischievous than 
even the heathen Saxons had been. 

These were the Dan£S, who came from the islands of 
the Baltic Sea, and the peninsula of Jutland in Den- 
mark ; and who were, in fact, part of the same great 
Scandinavian family as the Saxons, but with different 
characteristics, habits, and customs. They hated their 
relations the Anglo-Saxons, because they had become 
Christians, and they were determined to seize upon 
their fertile and beautiful island. They gloried in 
calling themselves the faithful sons of Odin ; and made 
it a rule to put to death all the priests they could find, 
and to burn all the Christian churches. Whenever they 
had done such a deed as this, they used to sing a wild, 
mocking song, beginning with these words : 

" We have sung the Mass of Lances, and it lasted from sunrise 
tm night." 

The Danes were governed by a chief, who had the 
authority of king only in time of battle. When the 
battle or the war was over, the chief sat with the other 
soldiers round the fire, and they saluted one another as 
brothers, and drank beer together, and sang wild loud 
songs. Their chiefs were called ** Sea-kings," or Vi- 
kingr; * and they boasted that their kings ** never slept 
under a raftered roof, nor sat by the sheltered hearth- 
stone." 

* VikingTf coasters, or liers-in-wait in creeks and straits. 
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The ships of these terrible Norse men * (as they were 
often called) were ai wild-lookiog u tliemselTeB. The 
fore-part, or beak, was carved into the form of enormous 
horgea' or snakes' beads, painted in bright colonrs, and 



gilded; while the stem, or hind-part, was coiled and 
curred into a tail like that of a serpent or dragon. The 
* JVor*e nun — northern men. SoMtdioftvift was often oiled 
Nordland, m parts of Norway and Swaden aie to thia day. 
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sides were often covered with plates of brass, like seales ; 
80 that the whole ship looked like some terrible sea- 
monster. Their standard was a black raven, which was 
woven or embroidered upon the silk at noonday, by the 
three daughters of the greatest of all the sea-kings, 
Bagnar Lodbrog; and whenever this raven appeared, 
horror and dismay spread on all sides, for it was well 
known that the terrible vikingr spared neither man nor 
woman, nor house nor land. 

These were the enemies that came pouring in upon 
England from the North Sea, in King Egbert's time. 

In 832 they pillaged the Isle of Sheppey, They also 
landed, once on the southern, and once on the south- 
eastern coast, in Cornwall. King Egbert then gathered 
all his soldiers together, and fought a great battle at 
Hengston Hill, where an immense number of Danes 
and British rebels who had joined them were killed. 
The rest sailed back to their own country, and Egbert 
soon after died. 

Egbert's son, Ethelwnlf, became king after him. He 
was a good and wise king. The Danes at first gave 
him a good deal of trouble ; for as soon as Egbert was 
dead, they came back to England, and covered the sea 
all round our island with their ships. They landed, 
nearly at the same time, in Lincolnshire, at Southamp- 
ton, and in the Isle of Thanet. They burned Canter- 
bury and London, and did a great deal of mischief; but 
Ethelwulf was very brave, and he would not allow his 
soldiers to be disheartened. He waited for the Danes 
at Okeley in Surrey, where he fought a very famous 
battle. More Danes were killed there than had ever 
before been killed in England ; and they were so afraid 
of Ethelwulf afterwards, that as long as he lived they 
never came again. 

In the reign of Ethelwulf s son, the Danes came again, 
headed by Eagnar Lodbrog himself. They landed in 
Northumberland, where they burned and destroyed all 
the com and houses, and barns, and churches. But 
Bagnar was seized by Ella of Northumbria; and it 
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is said that he was put into a dnngeon filled with ser- 
pents, who stung him to death, which was a most 
barbarous and unchristian punishment. While the 
fierce sea-king was dying, tradition says that he sang 
a wild extempore^ song, as the Scandinavians were used 
to do, which was called "Eagnar's Death-Song,'' and 
which has been preserved and handed down tUl now. 
Two or three verses of it are given here. From them 
we may gather some idea of that mixture of courage, 
ferocity, and love of mystery, which is always to be 
found in the Scandinavian race : 

" We smote with our swords on the day when I saw hun- 
dreds of enemies stretched on the sands beneath an English 
headland ; dew-drops of blood fell off our swords ; our arrows 
sung in the wind when they sought the helmets, and it gave 
me delight . . . 

"We smote with our swords in fifty-and-one battles. I 
doubt if among men there ever was a king more famous than 
I am. From my boyhood I have shed blood, and have longed 
for such a death as this. The hours of my life are fast ebbing. 
I am smiling under the hand of death." 

The death-song of Bagnar was carried by the Danes 
to the shores of the Baltic ; and his fierce people were 
so angry when they heard it, and remembered how 
many times he had led them to victory, that they were 
resolved to revenge their beloved chiefs death. They 
came again to England, and marching from Northum- 
berland to Groyland in Lincolnshire, burned and de- 
stroyed whatever lay in their way. 

There was then a beautiful and massive abbey at 
Oroyland which they determined to bum ; because as 
they hated the very name of the Christian religion, they 
hated priests and monks above all. The monks of 
Croyland were just going to sing matins when they 
heard that the Danes were coming. The aged abbot 
ordered that all the young and strong monks should 
go out of the monastery, and hide themselves in the 
fens ; while he with the old monks would stay behind 

^ ^xtemporet made up at the time. 
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and share the same fate, rather than desert the altars of 
God. So the young monks set out, and took the chalices 
and consecrated vessels with them into the fens ; and the 
old grey-haired abbot, and some very old brethren and 
little boys, remained in the church, and began -to sing 
matins. The Danes rushed in, and after torturing the 
old abbot and the monks, put them most cruelly to 
death. No one was left alive except a pretty little boy 
named Ingulf. He was crpng bitterly to see his 
beloved father-abbot lying bleeding on the ground ; and 
one of the Danish soldiers,, who seems to have been less 
like a wild beast than the rest, took pity on him and 
saved his life. The Danes then tore up and broke all 
the monuments in the church, and went away. As 
they were going along. Ingulf escaped from them into 
the fens ; and when he grew up to be a man he wrote 
the account of the burning of Oroyland Abbey. ' 



Xn.-THE NORSEMAN'S SERF. 

1. '' Sing me a song that will make me young," 

Cried the Dane to the captive boy, 
"A song that will stir my blood like wine f 

So he sang of peace and joy : 
But every Dane, with a frown of scorn. 
Clashed on his target and blew his bom. 

2. Then to soothe those hard and wolfish hearts. 

He sang them a lullaby, 
A rocking-tune that motjiers croon 

To the children upon their knee ; 
Still they would not listen, the thievish horde, 
But beat their knives on the oaken board. 

• ••••• 

3. They said, '' Chant now of the Saxon shore ; ^ 

So he sang of those long white walls 
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Where the broad surf seethes, and the breakers lea^, 

And the galley rises and falls ; 
Then they roared, " Launch out !" and their axes rose, 
And beat together the wild time's close. 

4. " Give us a seaman's stave ! " cried they ; 

So he sang of the steady gale, 
That fills with a full and constant breath 

The straining galley's sail, 
And drives, come daylight or come dark. 
To the Saxon shore the Danish bark. 

5. And he told of the green surge under the cMs, 

And the white wave spitting foam, 
Of the jagged snout of the ** shark-tooth '^ reef, 

Not a mile from his Cornish home. 
Then every Viking cried, ** To sea ! " 
Hearing that song of pride and glee. 

6. " Give us a battle-cry ! " they shout ; 

And he blew them a trumpet-blast. 
Like the shrill night shriek from a burning town. 

That makes the wolf aghast. 
Then they cried, " Away ! " and the galleys sprung 
To the wave's embrace as the captive sung. 

W. Thornbuey. 



XIIL--8AZ0N LAWS AND CUSTOMS. 

The Saxons, even in the forests of Germany, were 
remarkable for their love of justice, even as a natural 
virtue. Thus, when one man murdered another man, 
we find that the murderer was punished, either by 
being put to death, or by being fined some money, 
which he was to pay to the relations of the person he 
had murdered. This money was called the were, and 
according as the rank of the person was high or low 
so the were was greater or less. The Anglo-Saxon laws 
on this subject were mostly wise and just, and it is 
from them that the English have learned to love that 
justice should be strictly done to all kinds of persons. 

C 



J 
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As a rule, a person accused of a crime might clear 
himself by his own oath, and by the oaths of a number 
of witnesses or persons who knew him and swore to a 
belief in his innocence. This was called trial by Oom- 
purgation or by swearing. 

If the accused was not believed, or could not get 
people to swear for him, he had to undergo trial by 
OrdeaL He was required to plunge his arm into boil- 
ing water, or to carry a red-hot iron bar a certain 
distance. If after three days the wound was healed, he 
was acquitted ; if not, he was judged guilty. 

Sometimes an accused person was allowed to fight 
his accuser, and if he beat him, was deemed innocent : 
this was called trial by Ctombat. 

The chief courts of justice were the Witan or king's 
court, which was the Oouncil of the Wise men or nobles 
of the land, and was presided over by the kings; 
the shire-mote or county court, presided over by the 
shire-reeye or sheriff; the hundred-mote, or court of 
the hundred; and the hall-mote or lowest courts pre- 
sided over by the lord on his own estate. 

1. The Ealdormen were the eldest or chief nobles, 
who generally had the government of shires. Next to 
these in degree were 

2. The Thanes, who were of two grades, the highest 
being called greater or king's thanes ; the other, lesser 
thanes. Before one could be made a lesser thane he had 
to possess at least five hides of land (600 acres). 

3. Oeorls or Churls were the freemen who held lands 
under some chief; or merchants, tradesmen, &c., who 
could become thanes, if they came into possession of five 
hides of land. 

4. The Theowes or Serfs were the lowest class, who had 
become idaves by the fate of war, by want, or by crime. 

During this period the men went either bare-headed 
or wore a sugar-loaf cap. Over a shirt and breeches 
they wore a close-fitting tunic, fastened by a belt round 
the waist. Their hose were of linen or leather, fastened 
with cross-straps or garters called shank-guards, and 
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they wore shoes or short boots of leather. In battle 
they wore helmets, and generally used long swords, 
battle-axes, and shields. The females wore a tight- 
fitting tunic, and over this a loose gown, which, when 
short, was caJled a kirtle. The head-dress was a wrapper 
of silk or linen, which covered both head and neck. 
Ladies, when they walked out, usually wore long man- 
tles reaching to the feet. 

Their houses were generally one-storeyed and built of 
wood, with a roof of thatch or shingle. Glass was not 
used, and holes, sometimes covered with linen, did duty 
for windows. The house of a Saxon noble consisted of 
a number of low buildings, the chief room being the 
banquet-hall, where he feasted his guests. The floor of 
this room was strewn with rushes ; a fire burned in the 
middle, and the smoke made its way out by a hole in 
the roof. Eound the- walls were hangings or rude 
tapestry, which helped to keep out the draughts. The 
tables consisted of boards resting upon trestles ; and the 
seats were stools or long forms. Knives and plates were 
used at dinner, but not forks. The common people 
drank out of horns, but the nobles used silver goblets. 

The '^ Saxons " were great eaters. Swine's flesh was a 
common article of food. It was generally carried round 
to the guests on a dish, and each helped himself with 
his knife and wooden skewer. The nobles ate wheaten 
bread, the poorer people ate bread made of barley or 
beans. The common drink was ale or mead, though the 
nobles often indulged in wine. 

At the feasts l^e harp was passed round from one to 
another; and with drinking, singing, and music, the 
festivities were kept up to a late hour. 

Hunting, hawking, and fishing were the common pas- 
times of the nobles ; the common sports of the people 
were running, leaping, wrestling, and fighting. 
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XIV.—KINa ALFBEiyS EABLT STBUaGLES. 

Table of Kings (eonHnued), 
King$, Bdation to Icut King, Reign, 

6. Alfred the Great . Brother . 871-^1 

7. Bdward I. . Son .... 901-924 

8. AthelBtan . Son .... 924-941 
9» Edmund Brother . . 941-946 

King Ethelwulf had several sods. The three elder ones 
reigned after him, each in his turn, for they all died 
without children. They were named Ethelbald, Ethel- 
bert, and Ethelred I. It was during the reign of 
Ethelbert that Eagnar Lodbrog was put to death. And 
it was whilst Ethelred was king, that the Danes came 
to avenge his murder. His young brother Alfred fought 
Ethelred's battles, and beat the Danes so thoroughly at a 
great battle at Aston in Berkshire, that they went away 
for a while. Just after the battle of Aston, Ethelred 
died^ and Alfred became king of England. 

And now we must go back to the time when he was 
quite a boy, that we may see how he was brought up, 
and how he learned to become what afterwards he was, 
— ^the greatest and wisest of all our English kings. 

His mother's name was Osburga ; she was Ethelwulfs 
first wife, and was a very good and learned queen. Os- 
burga knew what very few people then knew : she knew 
how to read and write ,* and she loved reading, and liked 
to have learned men at her court. One day her boys 
were sitting with her, and she was reading a beautiful 
book, which was painted and gilt, and had pretty pic- 
tures in it. She told the boys, who were delighted 
with the pictures, that she would give it to the one 
among them who could first read it. The elder ones did 
not care to take the trouble \ they liked rough sports 
and play better ; but Alfred ran away directly to one 
of th& scholars who lived at the court, and asked him to 
teach him to read. He soon learned to read the beauti- 
ful book, and it was given to him as his reward. 
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When he grew older he loved to listeit to the tales 
that were told by the Anglo-Saxon bards of bis father's 
court, and he eagerly learned them by heart. 

Hearing stories and songs gave him a good deal of 
knowledge, but it was not enoogh to satisfy him. He 
wanted books ; and there were none to be had, except- 
ing what were written in Latin. He began by translat- 
ing pieces of Latin into Anglo-Saxon, tul he was quite 
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master of the language; and then he asked the moat 
learned men he knew of in Europe to come and help him 
to teach his people. 

Alfred had now done a great deal for his people ; but 
it is a sorrowful fact, that he soon began to grow proud, 
cruel, and harsh towards his subjects, and careless about 
their good. He was so severe, indeed, in punishing the 
least offence, that his people feared and hated him. 
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Bat we shall see how he made up afterwards for his 
conduct. 

The Danes came again, and Alfred sent ont the usual 
messenger, a soldier carrying an arrow and a naked 
sword, and saying : '' Let every man that is not worth- 
less, whether in the burghs or out of the burghs, leave 
his house and come forward." The king found, to his 
great sorrow, that his cruelly harsh treatment of his 
subjects had made them hate him ; and they would not 
come and fight against the Danes. He was very un- 
happy at this, and was obliged to fly into the woods 
and marshes to escape being killed. Alfred fled to a 
wild part of Somersetshire, between the Parret and the 
Tone, full of wood and tangled brushwood ; and one 
day, while he was there, he went into a swineherd's 
cottage and asked for a piece of bread. The swineherd's 
wife was a thrifty soul, and she thought he was a strong 
able man who ought to do something for his supper ; so 
she asked him to mind the cakes which were roasting on 
the hearth, while he was mending his bow and arrows. 
The king sat down by the hearth ; but he was thinking 
about his poor country and the Danes, and he forgot all 
about the cakes, and let them burn to a cinder. When 
the good woman came back she scolded the king 
soundly, and perhaps gave him a box on the ear. She 
was still scolding, when some of Alfred's nobles came 
in, and brought their king news that the Danes had 
been defeated in a great battle, and that now was the 
time to attack them. 

He grew bolder in the promise of success, and went 
in disguise to the camp of the Danish king Gothrum, 
and played upon the harp in his tent. When he had 
made his observations, he gathered his men together in 
Selwood Forest, at King Egbert's Stone, to do battle 
with the Danes. 

The Anglo-Saxons came gladly at Ring Alfred's 
summons. They had suffered most terribly from the 
Danes ; and they now knew that their king was changed 
by his adversity, and that they could trust him again. 
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He spoke to them on the field, and reminded them that 
on this day they must either overcome, or submit for 
ever to the hated Danish raven, and become slaves to 
the cruel and bloodthirsty heathens. 

And now his voice sent a new strength into their 
hearts. They cried out, **The Lord shall give strength 
to His people. Blessed be God ! " The battle was a 
very fierce one, and was doubtful for a long time. But 
the £nglish won at last, and so many thousands df the 
Danes lay dead on that field, that the place is still 
called Slaughter Ford. 

In that great battle the Danish king Gk)thram was 
taken prisoner, and very many of his nobles also. And 
not long after the battle, he and his nobles, with King 
Alfred and all his court, were gathered together at 
Westminster,* clothed in white, and with white fillets 
on their foreheads, to beg the grace of baptism. And 
there the fierce Gothrum became changed into the Chris- 
tian soldier, and the wise King Alfred stood sponsor for 
him. He. and his Danes settled in the east of England, 
and became good and peaceful English subjects. 



XV.— WHAT ALFRED DID FOR HIS COUNTRY. 

And now at last Alfred had leisure to attend to his 
subjects ; and it was with a changed heart and a changed 
life that he came back to reign over them. The first 
thing he did was to re-establish order among them. A 
number of petty magistrates had got power into their 
hands in many of the towns and villages, and treated 
the people very unjustly ; taking money from bad rich 
men who bribed them, and behaving tyrannically to the 
poor. The king sent all these bad magistrates away, 
and put some of them to death ; so that the rest were 

* There is every reason to think that the" ancient Wedmore 
was Westminster. 
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frightened, and they never dared take money again for 
doing justice as long as they lived. 

Then, with the help of his Witan, Alfred made such 
good laws, and caused them to be so well kept, that, as 
an old Saxon chronicle says, ^'golden bracelets were 
hung up by the roadside, and no one dared to touch 
them." 

Next, the king had the people taught how to build 
better houses, and to make more comfortable furniture ; 
and he founded schools for both the rich and the poor 
all through England. One of these schools was built 
at Oxford, which afterwards became a famous Univer- 
sity. In these good works the king was helped by the 
learned men whom we spoke of before. 

The chief of those who came were the two monks, 
Asser, from Wales, and John, from the great Benedic- 
tine monastery of Corbie in Saxony ; and Grimbald, the 
learned superior of the monastic college at St. Omer in 
France. There were, besides, three or four learned 
Anglo-Saxons, who came to live at the court ; and by their 
help Alfred built schools and colleges, and provided 
them with books and masters. The king himself trans- 
lated the Ecclesiastical History of the Venerable Bede, 
an Ancient History, the Consolations of Philosophy by 
Boethius, the Pastoral of St. Gregory the Great, and the 
Lord's Prayfer. He sent a copy of St, Gregory's Pastoral 
to each of his bishops, and asked them to have it chained 
in some convenient place in the church, where all their 
priests might see and read it. 

The Welsh monk Asser tells us that he never left the 
king, either in joy or in sorrow ; and it is he who has 
told us so many beautiful things about Alfred. Alfred 
liext built a great many ships ; and he invented several 
new ways of building them, by which they were greatly 
improved. In fact, the first founder of our English navy 
was King Alfred. He sent messengers to the Baltic 
Sea, to the North Cape, to Hungary, and to Germany, 
to hear about these countries; and when they came 
back, he wrote down what they said to instruct and 
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amuse bis people. He aent the good Bishop of Sher- 
borne aUo to Malabar in India, where some pQor 
Christians were ia great want, with money for their 
necessitiea; and they, in return, sent back some spices 
and pearls by the bishop. 



King Alfred In, bis Study. 

Alfred could never have done so much if he had not 
been very exact about his time. He divided the day 
into three parts of eight hours each; so that he had 
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eight hours for his prayers and stady, eight hoars for 
business, and eight for meals, sleep, and recreation. To 
make himself more exact, Alfred invented a clock, which 
it is interesting to read of, being one of the earliest in 
use in this country. He had a certain weight of wax 
made into six candles, each twelve inches long; and 
the inches were marked upon them. Each candle 
burned four hours. The whole six candles therefore 
would last exactly four-and-twenty hours. 

Alfred divided his revenue as exactly as he did his 
time. He put one share apart for the expenses of his 
court, his servants, and public buildings; another was 
kept for donations to convents, monasteries, and schools ; 
in a word, for alms. But indeed it is impossible to 
relate all that this great and good king did, for the 
details of his one life would fill a volume. 

Alfred at last fell very sick ; for he was quite worn 
out with pain and many labours. When he found that 
he was going to die, he divided all his money between 
his relations, his bishops, some priests whom he loved 
very much, and a great many poor. Then he called his 
son Edward to him, and gave him some good advice 
about his people ; desired him to take care not to invade 
the liberty of those slaves he had freed, and nearly 
his last words were^ to his son about these slaves. " For 
God's love, my son, and the advantage of my soul, I 
will that they be masters of their own freedom and 
their own will; and, in the name of the living God, 
I entreat that no man disturb them; and thai they 
should be as free as their own thoughts to serve what lord 
they please,** 



XVL-THE BATTLE OP BRUNANBUBG. (a.d. 937.) 

Under the name of Edward the "Elder, Alfred's son 
became king ; and he had a very rough and warlike reign. 
The Danes came to England again, as soon as Alfred 
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was dead ; and the king spent all his life in fightin^with 
them. He was helped in every way by his sister Ethel- 
fleda, who governed Mercia, and is always called '^ The 
Lady of Mereia" Edward was not so great or wise a 
man as his father ; bnt he was brave and successful ; and 
at last he forced the Danes to retreat to the very north 
of England ; and made even the King of Scotland do him 
homage as his fief master. 

When Edward the Elder died, his son Athelstan was 
made king, and he is sometimes called the first king 
of all England, becanse he was the first who possessed 
Northumberland, which used to be a kingdom by itself. 
Athelstan was a very brave and warlike king, whose 
name became famous all through Europe. He was 
handsome and very fair, and wore a gold net round his 
long yellow hair. When he was only a baby in the 
cradle, his grandfather Alfred had knighted him, and 
had given him a beautiful purple robe and a bright 
sword. 

Athelstan made the Welsh and Cornish Britons pay 
him tribute; and the princes of Scotland came to. do 
him homage as their hlaford or lord. The king met 
them every year at a place called Eadmote ; and there 
the Scottish princes knelt before him, and put their 
joined hands into both of his, to show that they acknow- 
ledged him for their sovereign. 

No doubt these princes were very unwilling to pay 
homage to Athelstan; and he had plenty of enemies. 
Anlaff, the son of the King of Northumberland, whose 
kingdom Athelstan now possessed, came to England 
with a great fleet and some of the sea-kings, to try and 
get his kingdom back again. But Athelstan got a great 
army together ; and when he was ready for battle, he 
went into the church at Beverley, and offered his dagger 
upon the altar, which he then vowed to redeem (accord- 
ing to the custom of that time) at a royal price, if he 
won the battle. Anlaff, who was very brave too, dressed 
up like a bard, and went into Athelstan's camp, playing 
the harp. One of Athelstan's soldiers knew him, but 
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he waQld not betray him ; though, as soon as Anlaff had 
gnne, he told the kin^, and adviged him to ohooM another 
place for the battle. It was well that he did so ; for 
Anlaff had studied the gronnd so well, that every one 
of the king's soldiers that were in that place on the day 
of the battle were killed. 

Soon after, the great batUe of Brananbnrg, in North- 
umbria, was fought, and Athelstan won a splendid victory. 



It was snch a battle, that both Danes and English made 
songs about it, and sang them to their harps. Here is 
part of one of their songs : 

" Olaf (Anlaff) has fled, followed by few, and has wept upon 

the waves. The Btranger, when seated by bis fireside, sur- 
rounded by his family, will not relate this battle ; for in it , 
hig kinsmen have fullen, and from it his friends have never 

returned 

"Never did more men perish b; the sword since the day 
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when the Saxons and the Angles came from the east across the 
ocean, when these noble practisers of war came into Britain, 
who conquered the Wekh (the British), and took their country." 

After the battle Athelstan went back to Beverley, 
and paid his vow by ransoming his dagger for a large 
piece of land, which he gave to the Church. 

After a prosperous and honourable life Athelstan died, 
and the English people were very sorry to lose their 
brave and wise king. He had built many a beautiful 
church, and given land to many a monastery and house 
of canons, and the clergy loved him very much. He 
had paid great attention to the state of his kingdom, 
and had called a Witan very often, that he might hear 
how justice was administered, and that offenders were 
punished. If any of the nobles broke one of the laws, 
he was fined a large sum of money ; but if any poor man 
broke a law he had to pay less ; which was quite just, 
because he was poor, and because he was not so well 
taught as the nobles. So that, for his justice and his 
kindness, both rich and poor loved King Athelstan, and 
grieved when he died. He was buried, according to his 
wish, in Malmesbury Abbey ; and a long train of bishops 
and nobles followed his body to his tomb in that place, 
where he was buried with great pomp, and with tears, 
that showed better, than any pomp could do how sin- 
cerely he was beloved. 

Edmimd. — The next king's name was Edmund. He 
was Athelstan's brother, and he began his reign well, so 
that the people were consoled for their beloved King 
Athelstan's death. But Edmund had reigned only a 
very short time when he was murdered. As the Ung 
was feasting on St. Augustine's Day, a robber named 
Leof came into the dining-hall, and stood by the fire. 
Edmund was so angry at his insolence, that he rushed 
towards him to turn him out ; but the robber stabbed 
him with a dagger which he had hidden in his breast, 
and the king died immediately. 
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rvn.-ST. DUNSTAN. (925-988.) 

Table of Kings (continued). 

Kings, ReUUion to previom King, Reign, 

10. Edred .... Brother . . 946-955 

11. Edwy .... Son of Edmund I. . 955-959 

12. Edgar .... Brother . . 959-975 

13. Edward II. (the Martyr) Son .... 975-978 

Edred. — On the death of Edmund, his brother Edred 
was made king in his stead, because Edmund's two little 
sons were too young to be good kings. 

Edred's reign was not very remarkable for anything 
except for the final subjection of Northumberland, which 
the Danes had seized again. Eric the Dane was con- 
quered and slain by Edred in a great battle ; and the 
king put Northumberland under the goremment of an 
eorl, who now began to be called an earl Edred was 
very sickly himself, and could not attend to business, 
but he had two of the wisest ministers that have ever 
governed England. These were his chancellor Turketul 
and St. Dunstan. Turketul was a priest, andrthe grand- 
son of King Alfred, for he was Athelstan's brother. When 
he was young he was a brave soldier as well as a priest, 
and he helped Athelstan to win the battle of Brunan- 
burg. He was now grown old and grey-haired; and 
as he was one day going through the Lincolnshire fens, 
he came to the ruins of the great abbey of Croyland, 
which had never been rebuilt since the Danes had burned 
it. The monks showed the chancellor the relics of St. 
Outhlac, and lamented over their beloved abbey ; and 
Turketul felt a strong desire to restore it, and to go there 
himself to die. He did rebuild the abbey ; and when it 
was finished, he asked Edred to let him go and end his 
days in it He was obliged to ask a great many times, 
for the king valued his wise and prudent chancellor too 
much to part with him easily ; but at last he consented, 
and Turketul went to end his life in the green and quiet 
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solitude of Croyland, where he became abbot of the 
monastery. 

St. Dunstan also was of noble birth, and he was abbot 
of the great abbey of Glastonbury, of which so much is 
said in our history. We shall learn more about him in 
the next reign. 

Edwy. — When Edred died, the eldest of Edmund's 
two sons succeeded him. His name was Edwy, and he 
was so handsome that he was called Edwy the Fair : it 
is a pity that he was not as good as he was handsome. 
He was very young when he became king, and was fool- 
ish and good-naturedly weak, so that he fell into very 
bad company, and was never happy unless he had a 
number of wicked and foolish young people round him. 
These wicked friends persuaded Edwy to spend his time 
in eating and drinking and all kinds of wicked pleasures. 
He ruled his kingdom very badly, and treated his poor 
grandmother Edgiva so cruelly that she died of want, 
while he was rioting and feasting. St. Dunstan tried 
all he could to prevent the king from behaving so ill, 
but he would not listen to him. St. Dunstan was at 
this time the chief support of the kingdom : he was not 
only a very holy man, but a wise and active minister too. 
He taught the people to make organs and bells for the 
churches, and to sing and play church-music, and to 
make vestments, and to paint beautiful pictures in books. 
All this made the people love St. Dunstan very much. 

And indeed every one loved him except the foolish 
young king and liis bad companions. The king hated 
him because St. Dunstan often told him he was leading 
a wicked life, and was displeasing God j and courtiers 
hated him because he told the king to send them away, 
and to <ihoose better friends, and they were afraid of 
being punished. 

In the end, they persuaded Edwy to banish St. Dun- 
stan out of the kingdom. He went to Flanders, and 
lived there a year; and all the Flemish clergy and 
people grew as fond of him as the English were, and 
begged of him to stay and live with them. But as soon 
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as he could, St Danstan went back to England, because 
that was his own country, and he liked to teach the 
people over whom God had placed him. 

While he was in Flanders the English grew so angry 
with their foolish king, that they sent him away, and 
said he should not be king any longer. So Edwy was 
banished in his turn ; and it is to be hoped, when he 
was away from all his bad companions, and in trouble, 
that he began to think, and to repent of his wickedness. 



XVIII— EDGAB THE PEACEABLE. 

Edgar. — His younger brother Edgar was made king 
instead of him ; and he is sometimes called Edgar the 
Pious, sometimes Edgar the Peaceful, and sometimes 
Edgar the Magnificent. As soon as he became king 
he sent for St. Dunstan, and made him his chief friend 
and counsellor; so that he never undertook anything 
in his kingdom without asking if he approved of it. 
He made him, first, Bishop of London, and then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Pope made him his legate, 
or minister in England. St. Dunstan then began to 
work very hard; and he was helped by the other 
bishops and the good king. The clergy had become 
very disorderly from the Danes so often invading and 
upsetting the country ; and Edwy had stolen a great 
deal of land from the Church, and had made some very 
bad men abbots and canons. St. Dunstan sent away 
these bad priests; and he spoke to them in such a 
manner that some of them were very sorry for their 
disorderly lives, and became good men. He also sent 
away a good many secular canons from the cathedrals, 
and put monks in their place. 

Besides this, the good king helped St. Dunstan to 
rebuild the beautiful abbeys which the Danes had 
pulled down or burned; and they were built much 
more splendidly than before, and in larger numbers. 
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It is said that no less than fifty beautiful abbeys were 
built from the ground in Edgar's reign ; and as fast as 
they were built, crowds of young men of all ranks, even 
soldiers and noblemen, came to offer .themselves to serve 
God in the poor habit of religion. 

And it came to pass that everything prospered with 
Edgar. He was able to build a fleet of more than three 
hundred ships to send against the Danes ; and his fleets 
and armies were so successful, that Scotland conquered 
Northumberland again from the Danes who had seized 
it, and finally united it to the crown ; while the King of 
Scotland came to do him homage, as he had done in the 
time of Athelstan. He was obliged to do this, because 
he had laughed at Edgar, who was very thin and short, 
and said, " He wondered how the English could have 
so little spirit as to obey a dwarf." Edgar led the 
Scottish king into a wood, and, drawing his sword, 
made him soon acknowledge that he was very fit to 
command. 

Besides being succesrful in war, Edgar set the whole 
country in order. He ordered a new coinage of money, 
punished every crime that was committed, prevented 
the piracies that were carried on in the Isle of Thanet, 
and made progresses or journeys every year through the 
kingdom, to find out the real state of his people, and 
whether justice was administered or not. Wher- 
ever he went he was beloved and feared; and never, 
since Alfred the Great, had there been so powerful a 
king. 

During one of these journeys the king went round the 
coast, and landed at Chester, where the Scottish, Welsh, 
and other northern princes came to do him homage, and 
rowed him in a barge to the church of St. John the 
Baptist, where the ceremony was performed. 

This wise and good king lived only two years after ; 
and when he died, an old chronicler wrote of him these 
beautiful words : " He reared up God's honour, he loved 
God's law, he preserved the people's peace. And God 
was his helper] so that kings and earls bowed to him, 

D 
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and obeyed Ms wilL Witboat battle, he ruled all as he 
willed." 

Edward H — Aa soon aa Edgar vas dead, his little son 
Edward became king. He was only thirteen years old, 
and was very good and brave. Like his father, he made 
St. Dunatan his coansellor and friend, and never did 
anythiiig without his advice. Every one thought that 



he would have a long and glorioos reign; but their 
hopes were aoou cut short Edward's mother-in-law, 
Eirrida, hated him, becauae she wished her own son, 
Ethelred, to be king. One day, as he was hunting in 
Dorsetshire, be stopped at Ooife Oastle, where Elfrids 
lived, and asked for a cup of wine. While he was 
drinking, IHfrida ordered one of her aervauts to stab 
him in the back with his dagger. The poor king 
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spurred his horse and tried to ride away, but the wound 
was too deep. He fell from his saddle, and was dragged 
along the road till he died. His servants buried him at 
Wareham ; but St. Dunstan, who grieved very much at 
his death, took up his body some years afterwards, and 
buried it in Shaftesbury Abbey. This king is always 
called Edward the Martyr. 



CO 
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Table of Kings {continued). 

Kings, Rdation to last King. Reign, 

14. B^elred II, (the> B^^^her . .} 978-1013 

Unready) . .) } 1014-1016 

15. Edmund (Ironside) . Son . . . 1016-1016 



( 16. Canute (the Great) . SonofSweyn . 1016-1035 
g < 17. Harold I. (Harefoot) . Son . . . 1035-1040 
P (18. Hardicanute . . Brother . . 1040-1042 



Ethelred. — The wicked Elfrida did not gain anything 
by her cruel murder. Her poor little son became king, 
it is true ; but she had treated him so cruelly for crying 
when Edward the Martyr was murdered, that he became 
half an idiot, and was one of the weakest and most 
wretched kings that ever reigned in England. Elfrida 
herself was so unhappy that she went to a convent, 
where she spent all the rest of her life in public 
penance. 

Ethelred was scarcely seated on his throne, when the 
Danes came again, and ravaged the country more dread- 
fully than ever; while at the same time there was a 
famine and a terrible pestilence ; so that, as the chroni- 
clers of that time say, never before had England been 
in so wretched a state. Ethelred too was never ready 
to meet the Danes when they came; and for this 
slowness and folly he was nicknamed ^ Ethelred the 
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Unready." Like most weak and undecided men, Ethel- 
red was cruel and treacherous ; and as he was too sloth- 
ful and cowardly to beat the Danes in battle, he made 
a wicked plan to get rid of them. This plan was soon 
followed, and on St. Brice's Day (November 1002), he 
ordered the Danes to be put to death everywhere at 
once. Not one was spared even of those who had been 
settled in Englaad so long as to have become like 
Englishmen. This cruel massacre only made the Danes 
more enraged against Ethelred, and they soon came 
with a larger and stronger fleet, the ships of which were 
wilder and more frightful than ever. Some were carved 
into the figures of bulls and lions, and some of horses ; 
and the king's ship had a long twisted tail like a dragon. 
The ships were all covered with bright plates of copper, 
and had birds carved and painted on their masts. It 
was a fearful sight for England ; for the people well 
knew that the army brought by that awful-looking fleet 
was fiercer and more awful still in their savage and ter- 
rible desire of revenge. In four years from its landing 
almost all the corn and cattle were carried away and 
burned ; the fields, which had been so well tilled and 
fertile, were a barren waste ; and the beautiful abbeys 
and monasteries, which had sprung up on all sides, 
were heaps of smoking ruins. 

Surely the blood of young Edward the Martyr had 
cried to Heaven for vengeance, and it was fearfully 
avenged. 

Sweyn, the Danish king, had a son named Canute, 
and he was so brave that he won many of the English 
nobles over to his side; for they were tired of their 
wicked and foolish king, who gave himself up to 
pleasure while his kingdom' lay desolate. So^ there 
were two parties in England; one for the Saxon, and 
one for the Danish king. The Danes were just going 
to besiege London, when Ethelred the Unready died, 
leaving five sons. 

A little before these wretched events, the great and 
wise St. Dunstan had died. He gave the foolish king 
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all the advice he could, and tried to show him how to 
reign wisely, as he had shown Edred, and Edgar the 
Pious, and young Edward the Martyr. But when he 
found that his advice was only scoffed at, and quite 
weary of living so long among the quarrels and intrigues 
of the court, he went away to his own peaceful abbey 
at Glastonbury, where he could spend the rest of his 
time in praying and preparing for the end he so ardently 
desired. 

On the Feast of the Ascension he preached three times, 
and then at the end of his sermon he begged their 
prayers,- and said, like St. Paul, that very soon they 
should see his face no more. Then they all began to 
weep and sob, and pressed round him to kiss the 
hem of his vestments, and to beg his blessing. In a 
day or two afterwards, St. Dunstan, shutting his eyes, 
died very joyfully, and was buried in Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

Edmund. — The eldest of poor foolish Ethelred's sons 
became king when his father died ; and as he was very 
strong and brave, he was called Edmund Ironside. 
Poor Edmund did all he could to win his kingdom back 
from the Danes, and to put it into some kind of order ; 
but though he fought and won five great battles, he 
could not withstand the power of Sweyn's son Canute. 
He was defeated in the last great battle of Assington, 
and died soon after; and when he died Canute was 
chosen king. 



XX.— EINa OANUTE THE GBEAT. 

Two infant sons and several brothers were left by Ed- 
mund Ironside; but Canute the Dane had not fought 
five great battles for the sake of allowing them to reign. 
He sent the little princes to Norway ; and their undes 
having fled to Normandy, Canute was left in quiet pos- 
Bession of the crown. Perhaps Canute intended that the 
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Norwegian king should put the English princes to death, 
or at least shut them up in prison ; but if so, Olave was 
more merciful than he supposed ; for he sent the boys to 
Hungary, and put them under the good King Stephen's 
protection. Their names were Edmund and Edward. 
Edmund soon died ; but Edward grew up uid married ; 
and we shall hear of him again by and by. Their two 
uncles who fled to Normandy were Edward and Alfred. 
The next thing Canute did was to ask Ethelred's widow, 
Emma, to marry him, which she did; and although 
many of her counti;ymen blamed her very much, it was a 
wise measure; for it helped to make the Saxons and 
Danes friends with one another, and prevented a great 
many quarrels. It was settled by the Witan that Canute 
and Emma^s children and grandchildren should be the 
kings of England, instead of Edmimd Ironside's brothers. 

It turned out that Canute was a very good king indeed. 
He made peace between his English and Danish subjects, 
and sent away his army of Danes, which was so unplea- 
sant to the English. He kept only the crews of three 
ships for a guard, which was called his thingmannaf and 
sometimes the huscarlesy or men (carls) who guarded his 
house. Canute employed his huscarles as policemen, and 
sent them about to take up every person convicted of 
murder; for, in consequence of the long and terrible 
Danish ravages, England was no longer the same country 
that it was in King Alfred's reign ; and murders and 
cruelties of all kinds had become so common, that no one 
was much shocked at them. Canute was very anxious 
to reform the administration of justice ; and when one 
day he killed a soldier himself in a flt of passion, he 
came down from his throne and fined himself a bot, 
or fine, nine times larger than any one else would have 
paid. 

Canute had been baptized when he was young, and 
now he soon became so changed that no one would have 
known him to be the same. He was very sorry for 
having treated the English so cruelly, and he became kind 
and gentle in his manner to all his subjects. He caused 
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all the English aud Danish nobles to meet bother, and 
forgive one another at a Witan at Oxford. At this Witan 
he also confiimed the laws and customs of King Alfred, 
and promised to keep them ; and he made some very good 
new laws. He ordered that the judges should spare life 
as much as possible, and that the; should punish the rich 
and great men who did wrong more than the poor, because 
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they were better taught, and had less excuse for commit- 
ting crimes. He forbade English serfs to be sold out of 
England, for fear they should Ml into the hands of pagan 
masters; and he prohibited all kinds of pagan worship 
amoi^ his subjects, or remains of the superstitious practices 
of the Danes. He also forbade his officers to seize money 
OF provisions for his use, and ordered that no woman 
should be compelled to marry against her will ; for it had 
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often happened, when the daughters of rich men had 
succeeded to their father's estates, that wicked and greedy 
nobles came and married them by force. 

Canute was a wise and good king. He restored the 
great abbey of St. Edmunds, at Bury St. Edmimds, and 
built a magnificent church at Assington, in memory of 
his victory over Edmund Ironside. He encouraged all the 
learned men he knew to come and settle in England, 
where some of them taught our countrymen how to build 
better churches, and how to stain beautiful coloured glass 
windows, and to paint pictures, and to write music and 
hymns for the church services. The king understood and 
loved music himself, as the Teutonic nations have always 
done ; and there is a quaint old song, or rather rhyme, 
still preserved, which speaks of his rowing in the great 
fen-pools of Ely, and listening to the monks in the minster 
singing. The song begins thus : 

" Merrie sunge the monckes of Elye 
When the kmge*s boat rowed therebye." 



XZL-EINa CANUTE'S PILGBIMAGR 

King Canute made a pilgrimage himself to Borne, for 
he longed to visit the tombs of the Apostlea As he 
went along through France, he visited all the celebrated 
churches on the way, and left such magnificent offerings 
to each, that an old chronicler says every one cried out, 
^' Blessings upon the king of the English ! " as he passed 
on. While he was in Rome, he wrote a letter to all his 
bishops and people. This beautiful and noble letter 
begins with these words : " Canute, King of all Denmark, 
England, and Norway, and part of Sweden, to Egelnoth 
the Metropolitan, to Archbishop Alfric, to all the bishops 
and chiefs, and to all the nation of the English, both 
nobles and commoners, greeting." He goes on to say that 
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he returns humble thanks to Almighty God, that He has 
allowed him to visit the tombs of the blessed Apostles 
Peter and Paul, and every holy place within and without 
the city of Rome, and to honour and venerate them in per- 
son. Then he concluded his letter with this beautiful 
sentence, which is a model and example for the conduct 
of Christian kings in all ages: ''Now, therefore, be it 
known to you all, that I have dedicated my life to the 
service of God, to govern my kingdom with equity, and 
to observe justice in all things. If, by the violence or 
negligence of youth, I have violated justice heretofore, it 
is my intention, by the help of God, to make full compen- 
sation. Therefore I beg and command those to whom I 
have confided the government, as they wish to preserve my 
friendship, or save their own souls, to do no injustice 
either to rich or poor. Let all persons, whether noble or 
ignoble, obtain their rights according to law, from which 
no deviation shall be allowed, either from fear of me, or 
through favour to the powerful, or for the purpose of 
supplying my treasury. / have no need of money raised 
by injustice.*' 

Canute's courtiers liiought that as he did so many good 
actions, he would like to be praised for them; so one 
day they told him he was so powerful that the waves of 
the sea would obey him, if he would command them to 
go back. The king pretended to believe them; and 
when he was at Southampton he ordered a chair to be 
carried out and set down upon the beach at the edge of 
the sea, when the tide was coming up. He then sat 
down in it, and in a loud voice ordered the waves to 
retire, that he might not be wetted. The waves, of 
course, came up higher and higher, till the king and his 
foolish lords were completely drenched with spray. 
Canute then turned to the downcast courtiers, and said 
to them: "Learn from what you have now seen, that 
there is One only who can say to these waves, ' Hitherto 
shall ye come, and no farther;' and that One is God." 
He was so sorry for the foolish and wicked words these 
lords had spoken, that he took his crown off his head, 
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and hong it on the great crucifix in Winchester Cathe- 
dral; nor did he ever wear it again as long as he 
lived. 

This good and great Danish king reigned three years 
after his pilgrimage to Borne. He died at Shaftesbury 
Abbey, and Was buried in Winchester Cathedral, which 
was Uien the usual burialplace of the kings of England. 



XXEL-THE LAST DANISH KINGS. 

Harold I. — Harold Harefoot succeeded his father 
Canute. He was named Harefoot from his great swift- 
ness in running, which was such, that he could run down 
and catch hares and foxes on foot. But besides this single 
quality of body, there is nothing good to be told of 
Harold ; for he was a cruel man and a bad king. The 
most remarkable circumstance of his reign is his sending, 
or allowing some of his nobles to send, for Ethelred the 
Unready's sons from Normandy. The youngest of them, 
Alfred, came to England, and was received with great 
honours by Earl Godwin, and soon after treacherously 
and barbarously murdered, with all his soldiers. The 
archbishop Egelnoth refused to crown Harold after this 
dreadful massacre ; and it is said that Harold insolently 
put the crown on his head with his own hands, and 
became afterwards a bitter enemy to the Church. When 
it was time to hear Mass, he used to call for his hounds, 
or order the hall to be spread for a feast, to show his 
contempt for religion. It may be judged by this what 
kind of king he was. In fact, unless the Danes became 
very good indeed, they remained, even when Christians, 
half-heathens. 

Hardicanuta — When Harold Harefoot died, he left no 
children, and his brother Hardicanute (or Hardacanute) 
became king. He was not much better than Harold; 
and he began by savagely ordering his brother^s body to 
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be taken up, have its head cut off, and be thrown into the 
Thamea Some fishennen, who were in the river, fished 
up the head and the body, and buried them in St. Cle- 
ment's Church in London ; which, from being used as a 
burial-place for the Danish kings, came to be called Si 
Clement of the Danes. It stands now in the Strand. 

Notwithstanding this barbarous act, Hardicanute was 
a better man than Harold. He was very kind to his 
half-brother Edward, and made him very happy in Eng- 
land. In his reign, his powerful subject Earl Qod\vin 
was accused of being the cause of Alfred's murder ; but 
he cleared himself of guHt by what was then called a Com- 
purgation, that is, by his own oath and the oath of twelve 
of his peers. In token of being reconciled with the king, 
Earl Godwin gave him a magnificent ship, manned by 
eighty warriors- in armour, and covered with plates of 
gold and silver. Even the stem of the ship was covered 
with plates of gold. This shows us that our country was 
then rich, and had recovered most wonderfully from the 
miserable Danish wars. We know this also by hearing 
of the grand show that was made when the king's sister, 
the Princess Gunilda, was sent to Germany to marry the 
emperor, as Athelstan's sister had been. Gunilda is de 
scribed as being the most beautiful princess of the time ; 
and when she went down to the shore, a crowd of nobles 
and ladies attended her, dressed in rich silken robes, em- 
broidered and fringed with gold and jewels. 

It was thought, indeed, that now the Danes were 
peaceably settled, there would be rest in our country; 
but when Hardicanute was at a wedding-feast of one of 
his nobles, named Osgod Clapa, he died quite suddenly, 
as he was lifting his cup to his lips. The place was 
afterwards called Clapa's Ham, or house, and is now 
Olapluun, near London. 
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Table of Kihqs (coraintted). 

Kings. ReUUixm to latt King, Reign, 

19. Edward HI. (the ConfeBsor) Son of Ethelred II. 1042-1066 
2a Harold II. . • . Son of Godwin . 1066-1066 

As Hardicanuie, like Harold Harefoot, had no children, 
his subjects turned their eyes with joy to the remaining 
half-brother of Edmnnd Lronside ; and thought, with 
great delight, that the old Anglo-Saxon line was restored 
again, and that they should once more have a descendant 
of Alfred for their king. The crown belonged of right to 
£dmund Ironside's son, who was in Hungary ; but Ed- 
ward was older, and he had lived in England a long time, 
and every one who knew him loved him very much ; so 
that all England was delighted to have him for their 
Saxon king again. Edward was a very wise and holy 
man, who had learned many things by his troubles, and 
the uncertain life he had led. He married Earl Godwin's 
daughter, who was named Edith, and who was so sweet 
and beautiful that she was called "the Hose among 
thorns." She was altogether so unlike, the rude people 
of that unsettled time, and especially so unlike her fierce 
father, that an old writer says of her, "It is a marvel 
how so sweet a flower could have sprung from so sour a 
stem." 

Edward found great difficulty in contenting every 
party. The country had, in fact, been split into five 
petty kingdoms, which were ruled by five great earls, 
some of whom were of Danish blood. Their names were 
Siward, Leofric, Godwin, and his two sons Sweyn and 
Harold. The mild and gentle king, who hated war and 
bloodshed, was no match for these fierce nobles. It was 
well for him and for the country that all these great earls 
were at this time loyal, and (fid what they could to fix 
their new king firmly upon the throne. They united to- 
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gether, and drove all the Danes who opposed him out of 
the kingdom ; and gave him time to set the country in 
order, and to make new laws, or rather to alter and mend 
the good old laws of Ethelbert and Alfred. But almost 
as soon as peace was made, a new enemy appeared, who 
caused quarrels and divisions among the five eark. This 
was Magnus the king of Norway, who sent King Edward 
word that unless he would give up the English crown 
peaceably, he would come with a large army to England, 
and take it from him. King Edward answered, that he 
inherited the English crown from his ancestors ; that the 
English people had crowned him king ; and that he would 
not give up his crown, because it was his duty to defend 
it But soon after the warlike message of the Danish 
king, his own kingdom was seized by a cousin ; and he 
sent another humbler message, begging for some English 
ships to defend it. Earl Godwin, who was related to 
Magnus, wished to send the ships; but King Edward 
refused. 

This caused the first quarrel between the king and 
Earl Godwin and his troublesome, sons, which was carried 
on for a long time. At last Sweyn, who was the fiercest 
and worst of them all, and who had murdered his cousin 
Biom, was outlawed. He became a sea-king, and ravaged 
the coasts ; carrying off everything that he could lay his 
hands upon. But, in the end, his guilty soul was touched 
with remorse ; and he went on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and died in Asia Minor. 

King Edward loved Godwin and his sons, though they 
gave him so much trouble. He pardoned them all their 
faults, and received them at court again. He loved 
Harold most of all, and by degrees gave so much power 
into his hands, that he was called the Under-king. Harold 
was so brave, and bold, and truthful, that it is no wonder 
the king loved him so much, and that the people loved 
him too. But there were still favourites at court whom 
the people did not love at all These were the Normans 
whom Edward brought to England; because, as his 
mother was a Norman, and he had lived in Normandy 
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80 long, the Nonnan Unguage and manners pleased him 
more than the English, which seemed to him rough and 
uncnltiyated. The Norman priests were much more 
learned and altogether better educated than the English 
clergy; and Edward loved their society, and wished to 
bring enough of them to England to improve and soften 
his English subjects. The English were not wise enough 
to see the benefits of this mixture of other nations with 
their own ; and they ridiculed all the Normans who came, 
and' laughed at their dress, and language, and manners. 
Earl Godwin and his sons were foremost in disliking 
them ; and there was a serious battle between the men of 
Dover, who were Godwin's feudal " men,'* and a Norman 
count named Eustace of Boulogne. At last, the powerful 
and turbulent Earl Godwin died. We are not certain 
whether the story is true or not, but it is said that after 
the king had pardoned him, as he was dining with him 
on Easter-Monday, the foot of one of the servants slipped, 
and he was only saved by his other foot from falling down 
with the cup. " Ah," cried the earl, " see how one brother 
comes to help the other ! " " Yes," answered the king, 
looking at him ; " and if my brother were now alive, he 
would help me." Godwin complained of this speech, 
and declared, that if he had been guilty in any way of 
Alfred's murder, he hoped the piece he was now going to 
eat would choke him. He put the piece of bread into 
his mouth, and fell down dead. This story is now 
generally believed to be false ; but whether false or not, 
it is certain that Godwin fell down speechless as he was 
at dinner with the king, and died soon after. He was a 
wise and brave soldier, and was very much feared by all 
the robbers and evil-doers who swarmed at that time in 
England. 

Another of the earls died about the same time. This 
was Siward the Dane, who, like a Dane, declared that 
he would not die in bed as a tame beast, but in his arms 
as a warrior should. Then he put on his armour, and 
with his plumed helmet on his head, and his shield and 
spear in his hands, the stem half-heathen old warrior gave 
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up the ghost. It is wonderful to see how strong and 
almost invincible was the Scandinavian hatred of civilised 
life. " To live under a raftered roof, and to die a quiet 
death," were things which Danes, even long converted, 
held in abhorrence. 

Harold was now the most powerful earl in the kingdom ; 
and he fought a good many battles with the Welsh, and 
tqok their lands for the king. He was of great use at 
this time to King Edward, who disliked fighting him- 
self ; for though he went with the army whenever he 
thought it right, he hated bloodshed and strife. 



XXIV.— LAWS OF THE "GOOD KING EDWAKD.'* 

The pious king was much more occupied in arranging 
his kingdom, so as to obtain the real good of his subjects, 
than in conquering fresh countries, or in humbling foreign 
princes. He revived and strengthened the laws of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and made such new ones as had become 
necessary, in . the same spiritw He settled the admini- 
stration of justice, and never allowed a poor person, or a 
widow or orphan, to be oppressed. Whoever was wronged, 
or ill-treated, or in trouble, always found King Edward 
ready to hear him, and prompt to do him justice, and give 
him reliel Amongst other charitable works for his sub- 
jects, he abolidhed the "Danegelt," a tax which had 
been instituted by King Ethelred, and which had been 
always odious and oppressive to the English. Once, 
when the nobles had raised a large sum from their vassals 
and offered it to the king, he refused it, and ordered it to 
be returned to those who had given it 

We cai^not wonder, then, that some of his half-heathen 
nobles pretended to despise him, and said that he was 
more fit to be a monk than to be king of England. Still 
the poor loved him with all their hearts ; and they and 
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the shopkeepers, and fanners, and gentry, all joined to- 
gether in calling him '* Good King Edward." 

^'Good King Edward '' spent most ol his spare time 
in building churches and monasteries, which he richly 
endowed He sent several of the bishops on pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land ; and when he had quieted the quarrels 
of his fierce nobles, and made them join their hands in 
peace and Christian forgiveness, he wished to go with 
some of them himself to visit the Holy Sepulchre. But 
when he had called a Witan, and proposed this to the 
members of it, they all agreed that it would be more for 
the good of the kingdom, in its present state, that the 
king should remain at home ; and they advised him to 
perform some other good work instead of this pilgrimage. 
The king therefore sent to the Pope, and asked him to 
allow him to substitute some other labour instead of this 
one, which he had been advised to give up. 

The Pope replied, that the king acted rightly in 
remaining in his kingdom ; and he begged of him, instead 
of going to Jerusalem, to build a new church. 

King Edward accordingly laid the foundation of a 
magnificent church in honour of SS. Peter and Paul, 
which was afterwards called West Monastery y and is now 
Westminster Abbey. 

And then, while all kinds of wars and quarrels were 
going on in the rest of the world, good King Edward used 
to go, day after day, to see his beautiful church j and as 
it rose higher and higher in its beauty and strength, he 
would sit quietly by, meditating on the vain and foolish 
strife of this world, and upon the rest which he ardently 
desired. 

The only foreign war in this reign was that which was 
waged against Macbeth, who murdered the Scottish king 
Duncan, and usurped his throne. The wonderful and 
beautifiil play of Shakespeare relates that Macduff, the. 
Thane of Fife, was helped by Siward Earl of Northum- 
berland ; and that at the battle of Lanfanan Macbeth was 
killed, and Malcolm, the son of Duncan, was placed on 
the throne. This is the very Siward who, died with 
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his Bpe&T and shield in bia hand, as he said, "like a 
warrior." 

The tmdei-king, Harold, in the meantime went to 
Normandy, whete he was stranded on the coaet, and 
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seized hy the lord of Ponthieu, who gave him up to Duke 
William. William was very glad indeed to get hold of 
Harold ; and he told him that Xing Edward and he had 
always lived like brothers blether, and that he had 
promised to leave him his kingdom of England after his 
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deatL Harold was very sorry to hear this, and he wished 
to get away as quickly as he could ; but the duke would 
not let him go till he had sworn to help him in getting 
England for his own, and in letting him into Dover 
Castle secretly. 

And now that church which King Edward had founded, 
and which he had watched grow up with such loying care, 
was finished. And so was the good king's life. He had 
always felt that it would be his last work on earth : and 
so it was. 

When the church was dedicated, with great pomp and 
splendour on the Feast of the Holy Innocents, the king 
lay sick on his death-bed. A few days later, his gentle 
spirit passed away, and the bones of the last Saxon king 
found a fit resting-place in the grand old abbey which he 
built, and which remains to this day a noble memorial of 
his piety. 



ZZV.— THE BATTLE OF HASTINGa 

Harold n. — The king who succeeded to Edward was 
Harold, the powerful son of Godwin ; and he was scarcely 
seated on the throne, when the fierce and angry Duke 
William of Normandy got an army together, to punish 
him for his broken oath. And now besides the angry 
duke, Harold's own brother, Tostig, came with the Nor-i 
wegian king, Harold Hardrada, to try to get back the 
earldom of Northumberland, which Harold had taken 
from him. Harold sent word to Tostig, that if he would 
swear to live peaceably in England, he would give him 
back the earldom. Tostig consented ; but he asked also 
what his brother, the king, would give to his friend, 
Harold Hardrada. " Seven feet of ground for a grave ! " 
was the fierce and determined answer. " Then," exclaimed 
Tostig generously, " bid my brother prepare for battle ; for 
never shall it be said that the son of Godwin forsook the 
son of Sigurd " (Harold Hardrada's f dther). 
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The two anniea met, and Harold Hatdrada rode up 
and down the ranks on hia great black charger, dressed in 
a bright blue tunic, and singing a wild Norse song. It is 
curious that the whole account of this English battle is 
told by an Icelandic historian, whose wild chronicles are 
always fall of deep interest.* 

The brave Harold Hardrada, and his generous friend 



Tostig, were both killed in this battle at Stamford Bridge ; 
and so many Danes and Norwegians lay dead on the field, 
that, for fifty years afterwards, uie ground was white with 
their bones. 

Directly after he had won this victory, Harold heard 
the news that Dnke William of Normandy had actually 

* Soono's Heimskringla. 
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landed at Pevensey in Sussex, and was taking possession 
of the conntrj. Harold marched his army quickly south- 
ward, and met the duke at Hastings, where the two armies 
lought a great battle, which, on account of Harold's oath, 
and his having sworn homage to William, is called by 
the old historians the " Assize of God's judgment" The 
battle began. The Norman war-cry was, jyieu ed nostre 
ayde / ( " God is our help " ) ; and the English answered 
with *' Christ's Bood ! the Holy Bood ! " and met the Nor- 
mans with flights of arrows, as thick as haiL The battle 
lasted all day, from sunrise to sunset ; and when the sun 
was going down, the brave Harold was shot in the eye by 
a chance arrow, which went into his brain, and he died. 
His body was taken up, and buried so privately in Wal- 
tham Abbey, that for many years the English, in some 
parts of the country, believed that he had only fled to 
some foreign land to get help, and that he would come 
back again. As soon as he fell, the English began to fly ; 
and such a number of nobles lay dead dn the bloody field 
of Hastings, that the old Saxon families n^ly all became 
extinct in one day. Harold's two brothers, Gurth and 
Leofwin, fell with him. This famous battle was fought 
on the hill on which Battle now stands, and was called 
Senlac, or Sangm-lacy from the dark streams of English 
blood which flooded the green turf of the down. It was 
said that no rain would wash out the stains of this blood, 
and that strange sights were seen and stratige sounds were 
heard floating round those lonely hills. And Duke 
William of Normandy built an abbey on the very spot 
where Harold's banner was cut down. The abbey still re- 
mains, and is called Battle Abbey. 
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XXVI.-OANa BOLL'S OHILDBEN.— THE 

NOBMANS. 

Tablb of Nobkah Euros. 

Kings. Bdation to Uut King. Seign, 

William I. (the Conqueror) 1066-1087 

William II. (RufuB or Red) . . Son . . 1087-1100 

Henry I. (Beaadero or Scholar) . Biother 1100-1135 

Stepoian (of Blols) .... Nephew • 1135-1154 

Let us now go back some years, in oider to tiace the 
beginnings of the Norman power in France, and to see 
where this bold and chivalrous people came from; for 
they were not of the French race, as we too commonly 
suppose. 

About the time of King Alfred, there was a king in 
Norway named Harold Harfaga, or Harold with the 
beautiful hair. He had a noble named Rognvold at his 
court, whom he lored very much; and Eognvold had 
several sons, who were brave and famous sea-kings. The 
bravest and most famous of these was named Bollo, who 
was so tall that he could never get any horse big enough 
to ride ; and being therefore obliged to go on foot, was 
called Bollp the Ganger (walker), or Gang Boll, Gang 
BoU.was banished from Norway by Harold for what was 
called Stfrandrhug^ that is, for landing his men, and seiz- 
ing whatever- cattle and com he wanted. He gathered a 
number of friends round him, and sailed away in several 
ships, plundered and seized every country he came near, 
and at last descended upon the north-west coast of France, 
where he landed his men, and took possession of the coun- 
try. The Northmen, or Normans, sailed up the Seine, took 
possession of Rouen, and besieged Paris ; but they made 
peace with the French without taking Paris ; and Gang 
Roll, having married a French wife, the daughter of B^- 
ranger. Count of Toulouse, agreed to become a Christian, 
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and to do homage for his new dominions, which he called 
Northmanland, or Normandy, When Gang Koll went to 
do homage to the> King of Fiance, Charles the Bimple, he 
was too proud to kiss the king's foot himself, but called 
one of his tall Northmen to do it for him. The fierce 
Norman would not kneel either, but pulled the king's foot 
up towards his lip, till the poor king lost his balance, and 
fell backwards flat on the ground, which made all the rude 
Normans shout with laughter. However, the French do 
not seem to have been really angry, or they were too much 
afraid of the Normans to show it ; and Gang Roll was 
made Duke'of Normandy, and settled peaceably there with 
his Northmen. He first endowed seven churches, and 
then divided the lands between his followers. He was 
called B€U* by the French; and his name became so 
famous for justice and severity, that wherever it was 
named all robbers and oppressors trembled. 

Besides France, the Normans settled in Italy and Sicily ; 
and after burning and destroying all who opposed them, 
they became the possessors of large colonies and tracts of 
land in both those countries. 

Duke William, Gang Eoll's descendant, was as severe 
and warlike as his ancestor. As soon as her became king 
of England, and was crowned William the First, at 
Edward's church of Westminster Abbey, he made great 
changes in our country. He set aside tiie laws and cus- 
toms of good King Edward, which he promised at first to 
keep, and brought in Norman laws and customs instead. 
The old Witan, which the English loved so much, was 
swept away, and the " King's Great Council" was estab- 
lished in its place. But as the chief members of this 
council were Norman barons, they did not at all fulfil the 
same duties to the people as the eoldermen and burgesses 
had done. 

In all the law-courts French was the language used, 
and the lawyers were obliged to plead in that language ; 
and they, in consequence, being mostly Normans, the 

* It was upon the exploits of Gang Roll that the famous romance 
was written called ^'The Roman de Ron.** 
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English came but poorly off in their lawsuits. At court 
and in the armj, in the same manner, French was spoken; 
and Norman barons and knights were put in command ; 
so that the poor English found themselves everywhere 
robbed, ill-treated, and trampled upon. 

It was not till some time after that the languages were so 
mixed up as to become what we now call English ; but if 
we examine the language we most commonly use, we shall 
soon see that many of our words come from the French, But 
there are a great many words which are quite unlike the 
French and Latin, and like the German. We know that 
these woids are part of the old Anglo-Saxon language, 
which was spoken in our country before the Norman 
conquest. 

We must not imagine that all the English submitted 
at once to William the Conqueror. London, Lincoln, 
Salisbury, Exeter, Cambridge, and York, resisted all hi^ 
efforts ; and Exeter in particular made such stout battle, 
that William offered all the .citizens life, property, and 
full pardon, with all their privileges, if they would 
submit ; and on these terms the people gave up their 
city to him. He was so angry at the northern risings, 
that, swearing his terrible oath, " By the splendour- of 
God ! " he marched an army northwards, and laid waste 
with fire and sword the whole country, from the Ou^e 
to the Tyne, sparing neither man, woman, nor cattle. 
About 100,000 people perished in this bloody ravage. 
For nine years not a single patch of cultivated land 
could be found between York and Durham ; and even 
the Normans called it a cruel and wicked deed. 

But it was near Cambridge especially that the Eng- 
lish resisted. In the middle of the fens near Ely there 
is an island, surrounded with fen-lakes and pools, where 
the English under a brave noble named Hereward the 
Saxon intrenched themselves, which they called the 
Camp of Befttge. Hereward the Saxon did such won- 
derful deeds of bravery as can scarcely be believed, aiid, 
with a few hundred fenners and peasants, kept the 
great conqueror at bay, till at last William offered him 
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life, ftill pardon, and liberty to live where he pleased. 
Then Lord Hereward thought it was best for England 
that he should submit^ and he swore fealty to WiUiam. 



XZVII.— THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

William had won England with the sword, and with 
the sword he meant to keep it Most of the chief Eng- 
lish nobles had been slain, or had fled, or had been flung 
into prison, and their lands fell into the king's hands. 

Some of the estates he kept for himself, and called 
them royal manors. The rest he portioned out among 
his chiefs, on condition that they would still serve him 
in his wars. 

Those who held lands from the king were called 
barons, or tenants-in-chief. They let out a part of their 
lands to under-tenants^ or knights; and the knights 
sub-let their farms to firee-holders. 

All lands were held on condition of military service. 
The free-holder served the knight, the knight served 
the baron, and the barou served the king, in all his wars. 
The lowest class of all were the slaves, or villeins, who 
worked upon the farms in times of peace, and often 
served as archers in war-time. 

The land given to a knight as the wages of his war- 
service was called his fee, or feud ; and the system of 
holding lands in this way was called the Feudal System. 

Every one who held lands, either from the king or 
the king's tenant, took an oath of faith or fealty to his 
lord, and did homage for his estatea 

Falling on his knees, bareheaded and unarmed, and 
clasping his lord's hands in his, he said, ** I become your 
liege man for life and limb and earthly worship ; and I 
will bear faith and truth to you in life and death. So 
help me God." 

When he had sworn fealty and done homage, the 
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vassal received the gift or investiture of his fee. 
Esther the land was given up to him, or a sod -or 
spear was put into his hands, as a sign that the land 
was hi& 

But a tenant owed other duties to his lord besides 
that of military service. 

When he came into his estate he had to pay a certain 
sum, called a relief; at. other times he was called upon 
to pay aids; and minors, or those not of age, were 
under the care or wardship of their lords, who took 
the profits of their lands, and gave away the females 
in marriage. 

Now in order that the king might know how much 
was due to him, both in knight-service and in land-tax, 
he had the size and worth of every estate set down in 
Domesday Book. He found that the whole country was 
broken up into 60,000 knights' fees ; so that 60,000 
warriors were camping on their own lands, ready to 
muster at the king's call, and march under the royal 
banner. 

Every one was forced all over England to put out 
fire and candle at eight o'clock, and to go to bed, whether 
they wished it or no. This was a vexatious tyranny, but 
it prevented many plots and risings. The bell which 
rung was called couvre-feUy or curfew-hdl^ and is often 
spoken of by poets as if it still existed. 

Notwithstanding all the cruelties and hardships of 
William's reign, the Norman conquest was of the great- 
est and most solid benefit to our country. The people 
had become gross and sensual, the nobles ignorant and 
fierce, and the clergy, who were chiefly nobles, were 
careless and slothful. There was scarcely one learned 
man amongst them; and the general pursuits of all, 
both high and low, were hunting and field-sports, and 
excessive eating and drinking. The Norman nobles 
who came into England were, as a body, brave, chivalrous, 
and temperate gentlemen, whose high sense of honour 
and courteous manners greatly improved the English 
nobility, and acted, in a different manner and more 
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gradaally, even on their rade and sensual vassals. The 
Norman clergy and monks whom the Conqueror estab- 
lished here were men of learning, talents, and great 
piety, whose stricter and more enlightened discipline 
quickly raised up the English cleigy to a more spiritual 
and religious life. 

The art of building was much improved by the 
Conquest The wood houses of the Saxon noble gave 
way to the massive stone Oastle of the Noimans, the 
strongest part of which was the square tower^ or ke^, 
with loopholes for windows. The castle was surrounded 
by a lofty wall, strengthened by towers and a parapet, 
and girt about by a wide ditch, or moat. 

In the building of churches and religious houses there 
was a marked advance. Splendid Monasteries, monu- 
ments of the energy and skill of tiieir pious builders, 
rose up on every side. The most striking feature of 
the Norman style was the rounded semicircular arch, 
examples of which are to be found in Durham, Eochester, 
Gloucester, and Peterborough Cathedrals. 

There was but little change made in the furniture 
of houses. The table in the banquet-hall rested on 
trestles, and the floor was strewn with rushes. The 
walls, however, were often adorned with needlework 
hangings or tapestry, in the working of which the Nol:- 
roan ladies were skilful. The banquet-hall still served 
as a common sleeping-room, and a rug laid upon a bench 
did duty for a bed. 

The Normans were not great eaters and drinkers, 
like the Saxons; but their dishes were more delicate. 
They had two full meals a day. The higher classes ate 
cakes, pastry, beef, mutton, and venison, and drank 
wine; while the lower classes lived chiefly on bread, 
butter, and cheese. 

The dress of peace among the Normans consisted of 
a loose tunic or doublet, a short cloak, long tight hose, 
and shoes with long pointed toes. Their armour was 
not unlike that of the Saxons. It consisted of a hauberk, 
or shirt of mail, made up of fiat steel rings sewn together 
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on leather; a helmet, in shape somewhat like a sugar* 
loaf; and a flat kite-like shield. 

The people were mostly employed in agriculture ; trade 
and foreign commerce were carried on in th^ towns; 
and some Flemish weavers, coming over at the Conquest, 
settled in South Wales, and brought in the manufacture 
of wool. The Normans were excessively fond of hunt- 
ing. To satisfy his passion for huntingi William I. 
passed severe '^ Forest Laws," in order to protect the 
game. Tilting, hawking, and the chase formed the 
chief pastimes of the gentry ; while the common people 
amused themselves with quintain, archery, wrestling, 
boar- and bull-baiting. 



XZVm.— LAST DATS OF THE OONQUEBOB. 

William had married Matilda of Flanders, and they 
had four sons and several daughters. One of the sons, 
named Bichard, was killed while hunting in the New 
Forest ; the names of the others were Bobert, William, 
and Henry. They were very badly brought up; and 
Robert was so spoiled by his mother, that he gave his 
father more pain and trouble than all England put to- 
gether. He was very strong and brave, but so short 
that his father named him Courthosey or Short-stockings. 
Robert was vexed at this, and still more indignant 
because of the provinces of Maine and Normandy being 
taken from him, both of which he looked upon as his 
own. He hated his father, and was always rebelling 
against him. 

One day, as he and his brothers were at a little inn 
in France, he was walking under the balcony in which 
William and Henry were sitting, and they poured some 
water upon him, and wetted him through. Robert was 
■o enraged at this insult, that he flew up stairs with 
his sword drawn, and would have killed them ; bat his 
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father came out and Beparated them before he could do 
any mischiet However, he went away and luaed an 



army, and at one time he even wouuded his father in a 
battle he fought i^ainst him. Eobert afterwards went 
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to Italy, and married an Italian lady named Sybilla, the 
daughter of the Count of Conversana. 

At last, the Conqueror went to fight the King of France, 
with whom he was very angry ; and as he was besieg- 
ing Mantes in Normandy, his horse trod on some burn- 
ing cinders, and threw him down, and the king was 
so much hurt that he died. When William lay on his 
deathbed at Bouen he was very unhappy when he 
thought of all the churches and monasteries he had 
burned. The king gave large sums of money to restore 
as many « of them as he could, and he distributed great 
alms to the poor. One morning he heard the bell ring- 
ing for Prime, and he asked what it was. They told 
him it rang Prime of our Lady ; and then, lifting up 
his hands, he said, ^' I commend myself to that blessed 
Lady, Mary the Mother of God, that she may reconcile 
me to her most dear Son, our Lord Jesus Christ ; '* and 
then- he died. As soon as the soul of the terrible 
Conqueror had left the body, the servants stripped 
it of its jewels, and even clothes ; took away all the 
hangings, furniture, and plate out of the rooms and 
went away, leaving the body by itself on the floor. 
After some time, the monks of Caen buried it in 
their cathedral. 

William was a head and shoulders taller than any 
of his subjects, and so strong that he could bend a bow 
while riding which no one else could bend on foot. He 
was very stern and terrible in his anger ; but when he 
pleased, he was mild and winning. He was a good 
and kind husband, and always revered the Church. His 
greatest passion was hunting, which caused him to com- 
mit many cruelties. The chroniclers of that time say 
that '^ he loved the tall deer as if he had been their 
father ; " and it was to preserve them that he made the 

cruel law : 

*' Whoso slayeth hart or hind 
Him man shaU blind." 

For whoever in this reign killed a deer had his eyes put 
out, or his hand chopped off. 
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When William lay on his deathbed, he said that his 
son William should be king, and that Henry should 
have five thousand pounds out of the treasury. Henry, 
who wished to be king himself, said, ''But of what use 
is money to me, when I have no house to live inl" 
" Be patient," replied his father, ** and thou shalt inherit 
the fortunes of both thy brothers/' William set off 
directiy to England, when he heard this; and Henry 
went to the treasury, and asked for his money. Cer- 
tainly there was little that was noble or generous in 
either of these selfish princes. 



XXIZ.— THE BUBIAL OF WILLIAM THE 

OONQUEBOB. 

1. Lowly upon his bier 

The royal Conqueror lay ; 
Baron and chief stood near,— 
Silent in war array. 

2. Down the long minster's aisle, 
Crowds, mutely gazing, streamed ; 
Altar and tomb the while 
Through mists of incense gleamed. 

3. And, by the torches' blaze. 
The stately priest had said 
High words of power and praise. 
To the glory of the dead. 

4. They lowered him, with the sound 
Of requiems,* to repose ; 
When, from the throngs around, 
A solemn voice arose : 

* Requiems, Masses for the dead. 
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5. " Forbear ! forbear ! " it cried, 
** In the holiest name, forbear ! 
He hath conquered regions wide, 
But he shall not slumber there / 

6. " By the violated hearth, 

Which made way for yon proud shrine ; 
By the harvests which this earth 
Hath borne for me and mine ; 

7 '< By the house e'en here o'erthrown, 
On my brethren's native spot ; — 
Hence with his dark renown, 
' Cumber our birthplace not ! 

8. "Will my sire's unransomed field, 
O'er which your censers wave, 
To the buried spoiler yield 

Soft slumbers in the "grave? 

9. " The tree before him fell 
Which we cherished many a year, 
But its deep root yet shall swell, 
And heave against his bier. 

10. « The land that I have tilled 
Hath yet its brooding breast. 

With my home's white ashes filled, — 
And it shall not give him rest ! 

1 1. " Each pillar's massy bed 
Hath been wet by weeping eyes. 
Away ! bestow your dead 

Where no wrong against him cries." 

13. Shame glowed on each dark face 
Of these proud and steel-girt men, 
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And they bought with gold a place 
For their leader's dust e'en then — 

13. A little earth for him 
Whose banner flew so far ! 
And a peasant's tale could dim 
The name — a nation's star ! 

14. One deep voice thus arose 

From a heart which wrongs had riven : 
Oh ! who shall number those 
That were but heard in heaven 1 

— Mrs, Hemans, 



XXX.-THE BED KINa-^THE OBUSADES. 

(From A.D. 1087 to a.d. 1 100.) 

As soon as young William came to England, he made 
haste to get himself crowned, that he might be before- 
hand with his elder brother Eobert, who was coming 
to England too. Eobert loitered so much on the way, 
and spent so much time in his courtship and marriage, 
that William was crowned before he arrived. 

William had fierce, glaring eyes, a red face, and red 
hair, which made his subjects name him Bufus^ or red. 
He was good-natured at first ; but he soon became cruel 
and avaricious, and led a most wicked and profligate 
life. As long as Lanfranc lived, he was a little re- 
strained ; for that great and powerful prelate influenced 
every one, whether bad or good, and they feared as well 
as loved him. But Lanfranc died ; and then the Red 
King did just as he pleased, and was ten times more 
cruel than his father had been. Indeed, as he behaved 
so badly to his brothers when he was young, it is only 
likely that he was not very good when he grew up. 
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When Robert came home, Sed William tried to get 
Normandy from him ; for he was so covetous, that he 
was not satisfied with England. Then he joined with 
Robert in fighting against Henry, and they both besieged 
him in the castle of Monnt St. Michel, in Normandy. 
Henry's soldiers had soon no water to drink, for which 
William was very glad ; but Robert, who was more 
generous, sent some water into the castle, and some 
casks of wine for Henr]^ to drink. 

About this time, the Saracens, an infidel people who 
had overthrown the Lower or Modern Greek Empire, 
and had established themselves in Asia Minor, took 
Jerusalem ; and the Pope was very sorry that they had 
taken the Holy City, and asked all the kings and princes 
of Europe to go to Palestine, and get the Holy Sepulchre 
back again. Most of the kings were very glad to do 
this good work, or to send some of their nobles and 
soldiers ; and Robert was one of the first to go, for he 
had a generous heart, which was not eaten up with 
avarice and selfishness, hke his brother's. He pawned 
his Duchy of Normandy to Red William for a sum of 
money, and set out for the Holy Land. As soon as 
he was gone, his treacherous brother persuaded the 
Normans to choose him for their duke instead of 
Robert, that he might never have to give up the 
duchy again. 

It has already been said, that when Lanfranc died, 
the king lost all restraint, and became like a wild 
beast. That great and wise archbishop foresaw the 
evils that were at hand, and spent his last days in great 
grief, sorrowing for the country which, like a faithful 
shepherd, he had done everything to protect. When he 
was dead, however, another was raised up in his place. 
This was St. Anselm, the abbot of Bee in Normandy, 
from whence many of the new monks were brought. 
St Anselm did all he could to prevent the king from 
making him Archbishop of Canterbury ; but it was of 
no use. He told them that the Church in England was 
like a plough drawn by two oxen — one the spiritual, 

F 
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and the other the temporal or kingly power. ''And 
now/' he said, '^you wish to yoke me, a poor wretched 
sheep, with a furious wild bull to that plough. How 
can it be f " He suffered himself to be led, however, 
like a sheep to the dangerous post ; and he soon found 
that he was right. The Red King had expected that 
Anselm, being a Norman, would give up all the lands 
and money of Canterbury to him, whenever he chose 
to ask for them; and when he found that he firmly 
defended his rights, and the rights of his see, he was 
furious with rage. 

One day, when Anselm went to see the king, the king 
was so angry and enraged that he sent him away and 
said : '' Let him go. I hated him yesterday, and I hate 
him still more to-day ; and I will hate him more and 
more bitterly every day that I live." 

Then Anselm quitted England. Before he sailed, he 
went to take leave of the king, and to give him his 
blessing. He went into his apartments when he was 
holding a court, and standing before him with his crosier, 
he said : " Sir, as this is the last time we' shall ever meet, 
I am come, as your father and archbishop, to give you 
my blessing once more." The rude, fierce king was so 
struck with the dignity and charity of the man whom 
he had injured, that he bowed down his head, and St 
Anselm made the sign of the cross over him with his 
crosier, and went away ; while the king was too much 
ashamed to say a single word till he was gone. 

It was soon seen that St. Anselm was right; and that 
it was really a prophecy, when he said he should never 
see the king again. The wicked man gave full vent to 
his passions, as soon as the archbishop was gone ; but 
soon afterwards, he w-oke up shrieking in the night, and 
declared that he had seen a dreadful sight. What he 
saw is not known ; but he went out to hunt one day in 
the New Forest, to drive away the remorse which struck 
him. His courtiers were soon scattered through the 
wood to look for deer, and the king was left alone. 
They looked everywhere for him for some time; and 
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St last his body was fouad quite stiff in the foreBt, with 
an arrow stioking in it. Some charcoal-burners took it 
up and earned it to Winchester, where the monks 
buried it, without any funeral rites, in a common 
piece of ground, 



Tbe^Cluu-dMl-buraer'n Cart. 



Some people reported that Sir Walter Tyrrell had shot 
him by accident, but no one Baw him'do itj and Sir 
Walter, when he died, declared that he had never been 
with the king that day at all 
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Daring Bed William's reigu Westminster Hall was 
bnilt It stands now opposite the Abbey. It has one 
of the finest roofs in the world, being quite without sup- 
port throughout its length. William idso built a strong 
stone bridge over the Thames, where London Bridge now 
stands. This was the first stone bridge built in England ; 
they had hitherto been of wood. In this reign the barons 
began to build beautiful castles and churches all over 
England ; and the Norman style of architecture began 
to be used everywhere in our country, instead of the 
low and more clumsy Saxon. 



XXXI.— HENBY I— INVESTITURE DISPUTE. 

(From A.D. HOC to a.d. 1135.) 

When the Bed King's body was buried in a hole 
by night at Winchester, Robert, his eldest brother, was 
loitering in Italy at the court of the Count of Conver- 
Sana. Bobert was passionate and foolish, but he was 
brave and generous ; he had fought more bravely than 
any of the other crusaders, except Godfrey of Bouillon ; 
and he and that famous knight were generally together 
in the field. And when Jerusalem was taken by the 
crusaders, and the Holy Sepulchre freed from its in- 
fidel masters, the crown of Jerusalem was offered to 
Eobert, who was wise enough not to take it, and it 
was given to Godfrey of Bouillon. On his way home, 
Robert seemed to forget his duties and his subjects in 
Normandy in his love for the beautiful Sybilla, who 
married him, and they came home together. Then he 
found that he had lost all chance of being King of 
England. His brother Henry had gone before him to 
Winchester, and had forced the treasurer to give him 
up the royal treasures, and had got himself crowned in 
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Robert's place. Bobert was very angry at first ; but after- 
wards St. Anselm made peace between him and his 
brother, and he came and stayed at Henry's court 
at Winchester, where he enjoyed himself very much. 
Almost the first thing Henry did was to ask Matilda 
Atheling* (as she was called), the daughter of Malcolm, 
King of Scotland, and Market, to be his wife. This 
showed how wise he was; for Matilda was of royal 
Saxon blood, the great grand-daughter of Edmund Iron- 
side; and she was, besides, so good, and gentle, and 
beautiful, that every one loved her, and she was always 
called Mold, or Maude, the Grood. 

King Henry was very tall and handsome, with bright 
dark eyes, which sometimes looked very terrible. He 
was learned, and fond of books and study, which caused 
him to be named BeauderCy or fine scholar. Besides 
being learned, he was a very clever man ; but he was 
also crafty and deceitful, cruel and profligate, though 
not nearly so bad as the wretched Eed King, his brother. 
One of the first things he did was both good and wise. 
He sent away from his court all the bad idle young 
lords and ladies who had helped Eufus to be so wicked. 
These foolish young lords curled their hair, and let 
it grow long, and some of them even had false curls. 
They wore twisted peaks to their shoes like rams' 
horns, which were gilt and coloured. It was wise of 
Henry Beauclerc to di:iv6 away these ridiculous milk- 
sops, and to take good and prudent men for his coun- 
sellors. 

Henry had agreed to pay Robert a thousand marks 
a year, and he was to have Normandy besides. But 
Henry was so deceitful and treacherous as to pick a 
quarrel with his brother, and then to complain that 
he had broken the treaty, and must be punished. He 
fought against him, took his castles, and at last took 
Robert himself, and put him in prison in Cardiff Castle, 
where he died. This was the base return he made for 

* Aihd or ethd^ noble ; compare the German edd. 
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his brother^8 generous kindness to him when he was 
shut up in the castle of Mount St. Michel. 

When he had settled himself in his ill-gotten Duchy 
of Normandy, Kiug Henry began to quarrel with St. 
Anselm, his great and wise archbishop, who, I must 
tell you, had gone to Rome to complain to the Pope, 
and to ask his advice. After that he stayed at Lyons ; 
but when Henry Beauclerc became king, 81 AngAim 
came back again to England. Henry behaved very 
well to him for a time ; but after a while he began to 
try to get all the power over the bishops into his own 
hands ; and as we shall have hereafter to read a great 
deal about these batUes between the Church and the 
kings of England, it will be well to understand very 
clearly how they began. 

In the first centuries of the Church, when the number 
of Christians was smaller, and their manners purer, 
whenever a bishop died, all the canons, and priests, and 
people met together, and chose the best man they could 
find to be bishop in his place ; and when they had chosen 
him, and given their reasons for thinking he ought to 
be bishop, the archbishop invesUd, or dressed him, with 
his ring and pastoral staff, which are the symbols * of a 
bishop's spiritual power over his diocese or flock. 

After a while, the kings in several countries began 
to think that, as the bishops were their stibjeds, they 
ought to have some share in making them bishops ; and 
after that they went a little further, and thought they 
would like to invest them too. They wished this, because 
they thought the bishops would show their gratitude by 
obeying the king, and paying sums of money for their 
investiture — ^in which they were not mistaken. The 
consequence was that these kings chose men to be 
bishops whom they knew would be false to the Church 
and servile to them. 

It was this office which the Norman kings of Eng- 
land, who were very fond of power, tried to usurp. 

* SyniboU, signs. 
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Henry Beauclerc invested several bishops; and when 
he found that the Pope would not acknowledge them, 
he was very angry, and blamed St. Anselm for opposing 
him. In the end, after many violent disputes, in which 
St. Anselm remained firm to his opposition of Henry's 
unlawful exercise of investiture, he went to Eome, and 
the Pope threatened to excommunicate Henry. The 
king was very sorry for this, and he promised to give 
up his right. He met St. Anselm on his way home at 
Bee, and swore to invest no more bishops with the ring 
and staff. The weak old gray-haired prelate had beaten 
the proud and strong king, and had won a great 
victory. 

The patient and unwearied St. Anselm did not live 
long after he came back to England. On Palm Sunday 
he was sitting with his monks, and one of them said 
to him: "Father, you are going to keep Easter with 
our Lord." On Tuesday in Holy Week they read the 
Passion to him; and when they came to the words, 
"Ye are they who have continued with Me in my 
temptations, and I dispose to you, as my Father hath 
disposed to Me, a kingdom,'' they saw that the good 
bishop was dying. They laid him in the ashes, as was 
then often done when a dying person had a great 
desire for penance, and he breathed out his soul in great 
peace. 



:♦:#:« I 



:.— THE WHITE SHIP. (a.d. 1120.) 



Where the Church was not concerned, Henry made 
good laws. He ordered a great many of the laws of 
Alfred and Edward to be written down and obeyed as 
the law of the country. These laws were written on a 
large parchment, or charta, which is the Latin for paper ; 
and as laws were always written in this way, charta 
came to be used as an English word, and these laws are 
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always called Henry the First's Charter. The people 
were very glad of this charter ; and they were glad too 
of another thing which the king did. The pennies at 
that time had a cross upon them, and there were no 
halfpennies or farthings coined. Whenever any one 
wanted a halfpenny, he broke the penny in two down 
the cross ; and if he wanted a farthing, he broke it in 
four. This was a very clumsy contrivance ; and King 
Henry ordered that round halfpence and farthings should 
be made, like those we now use. 

Besides these useful things, the king did a great act 
of justice to the poor. Some of the nobles were accus- 
tomed to commit great cruelties when they went round 
the country to purvey^ or get provisions for tlie king. At 
that time, instead of collecting taxes, the king used to 
send out pwrveyorSy or noblemen who collected horses, 
cattle, hay, corn, and meal for the king. Henry's pur- 
veyors used to seize all the corn and cattle they could 
find; and when they had taken the best for themselves, 
they used to bum and kill the rest, and wash the horses' 
feet with the ale and mead when they could not carry it 
all away, and very often burned the house of the farmer 
or tradesman to whom it belonged. If any one com- 
plained of these wicked men, he was sure to be punished 
by them with greater cruelty ; so that the poor and the 
farmers were robbed and ill-treated by every one who 
was more powerful than themselves. But King Henry 
sent some good judges all over the country, and they 
listened to what the poor said, and tried the wicked 
nobles, and punished them. Some were put to death, 
and all of them were punished so severely that they did 
not dare to commit such wicked actions again. 

The last years of Henry's life were very sad. As 
long as his queen — " the good Queen Mold " — lived, he 
was less cruel and tyrannical. It was Maude who per- 
suaded or advised him to grant the charter and to pro- 
tect the poor, and to make peace^ and submit to the 
Church. But when this good queen was dead, Henry 
became more cruel. He had an only son named William, 
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whom he lored better than aoy thing else in the 
world. 
Now young Prince William had been fighting with 



Wreck 0/ ths WUte SUp. 

bis father in Kormandy, and had behaved in a brave 
and generous manner to the Frencfa, against whom they 
were fighting. When they were just going to sail to 
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England, a Nonnan captain came and asked leave to 
bring the prince in his ship, \rhich was larger and faster 
than the others, and was called La, Blanche Nefy or the 
White Ship. King Henry agreed ; and Prince William 
and all his merry young companions went on board 
the White Ship, where they behaved in a foolish, wild 
manner, dancing and singing, and giving wine to the 
sailors till they were drank. Then, to make up for lost 
time, they rowed as fast as ever they could, — for in 
those days ships had oars as well as sails, — and the 
Blanche Nef struck against a dangerous rock named the 
Catte Eaze^ which made a hole in her side, and she filled 
with water and sank. The sailors had jumped into the 
boats when they felt the ship strike, and Prince William 
and his friends were rowing ashore as fast as they could, 
when William heard his sister's voice calling to him out 
of the sinking ship. The generous young man told the 
sailors to row back again ; and though they warned him 
that it would be dangerous to take any more persons in- 
to the boat, he would go and save his dear sister. But 
when they got within reach of the sinking ship, it hap- 
pened as the sailors had told him ; for so many of the 
poor people who had been left on the wreck jumped in- 
to the boat, that it overturned and sank, and they were 
all drowned together. The only people who remained 
alive were the captain, Fitzstephen, and a French butcher 
from Souen ; and when the captain heard that the prince 
was drowned, he was so grieved that he let go of the 
mast he was holding, and was drowned too. The butcher 
was the only one who escaped, and who told the sad 
story. 

King Henry was so unhappy at the prince's sorrowful 
end, that he fainted away for three hours, and never 
was seen to smile again as long as he lived. He had 
many troubles after this. As he had no other sons, he 
tried to make all his barons promise to make his grand- 
son king. His daughter Matilda, or Maude, had mar- 
ried the Emperor of Germany ; and when he died, she 
married Count Geoffrey of Anjou, and had a little son 
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named Henry, who was called Henry FUzempress, or the 
empress's son. Count Greoffrey used to stick a sprig of 
yellow broom in his cap when he went out hunting, 
perhaps that he might be known more easily ; and, as 
the Latin name of this broom is pUmkt genista, he was 
called PlarUe-gen^t, or Plantagenet. 

Some of the barons promised to obey young Henry 
Fitzempress as their king ; and others said they would 
choose Stephen of Blois, the king's nephew, the son of 
his sister Adela and the Count of Blois, because he was 
a grown-up man, and fitter to rule than a child and his 
mother. In the meanwhile, before these disputes were 
settled, the king, who was very fond of doing exactly as 
he liked, ate too many potted lampreys, which he was 
adyised not to touch, and he had a fever, and died in 
France. Hi3 body was brought to England, and buried 
at Reading Abbey in Berkshire, a very favourite place 
with him. 
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—STEPHEN AND THE EMPRESS MAUDE. 

(From A.D. 1 135 to A.D. 1154.) 



Immediately Henry Beauclerc was dead, his nephew, 
Stephen of Blois, came to England ; and all those lords 
and gentlemen who had said they would not be ruled 
by a child and a woman, went with him to Westminster 
Abbey, and he was crowned king. Stephen was very 
brave, and handsome, and polite, and taller than any of 
his friends ; he had, too, very kind and pleasing manners, 
so that every one who knew him loved him, and the 
people were glad to have so fine a king. He found a 
great deal of money in the treasury, all of good pure 
silver, and he soon gathered together a great many 
soldiers, and seemed to be quite settled on the throne. 
Stephen would have been a very good king, and would 
most likely have had a useful reign, if the crown had 
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really been his ; but as it was not, it eaased the terrible 
wars which lasted all his life, and which made England 
a place of misery for nearly twenty long and sad years. 

For the Empress Mande and her little son came to 
England, and their friends gave them money and soldiers 
to fight against Stephen. King Stephen raised an army 
to fight against Maude, and then there was a civil wary 
as it is called, that is, a war in which two parties in the 
same country are fighting against one another. This 
is the most dreadful of all the kinds of war, because 
brothers fight against their brothers, sons against their 
fathers, and neighbours against one another ; and even 
when peace is made, and the people go to their homes 
again, they do not forget that they have fought together, 
but hate one another still, and teach their children to 
carry on this hatred ; which is very dreadful. 

The King of Scotland had promised Henry Beauclerc 
that he would fight for Maude ; and he kept his word, 
and was the first to march his army into England to 
fight against Stephen. The princes of Wales, who did 
homage to the King of England, were very glad to take 
the opportunity of rebelling; and there was nothing 
but confusion and bloodshed from one end of England 
to the other. The old Archbishop of York, whose name 
was Thnrstan, gathered the northern barons round him, 
and bade them fight for God and their country against 
the savage Scots, who were burning and destroying 
everything they came near. Thurstan took the mast 
of a vessel and made a standard in 'the shape of a cross, 
with the blessed Sacrament hung under it in a silver 
pix, and the banners of St. Peter, St. Wilfrid, and St. 
John of Beverley floating round it. The archbishop 
gave absolution to all the soldiers; and after a very 
fierce battle, the Scots were completely beaten. This 
was called the Battle of the Standard. 

Not long after the Battle of the Standard, Matilda 
took King Stephen prisoner, and shut him up in Bristol 
Castle, where she treated him very badly. But she was 
so haughty and cruel that no one loved her ; and even 
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her own friends went ftway, and joined the king. 



FLicapfl^Dt U&tUdA. 



Stephen escaped from Brietol, and fought against 
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Matilda again, and very nearly starved her, and all 
the soldiers of her garrison, to death at Oxford. 
Matilda only escaped by dressing in white, with one 
or two knights, and walking six miles in the deep snow 
to Abingdon, where she got swift horses and rode to 
Wallingford Castle. This is one of the most daring 
and curious escapes ever read of in history. 

King Stephen's brother Henry, who was the Pope's 
legate, and Theobald the Archbishop of Canterbury, did 
all they could to put an end to the war, and at last 
they succeeded. The proud empress and her friends 
agreed that Stephen should be king while he lived, and 
that young Henry should be his heir, and reign after 
him. Every one was glad that peace was made, and 
especially Stephen's queen, who was also named Ma- 
tilda,* but who was as kind and good, and as- much 
beloved by every one, as the empress was fierce and 
revengeful, and disliked. 

It is impossible to describe how shocking the state 
of the country was at that time. All the miseries of 
William the Conqueror's and the Eed King's reigns 
were nothing compared with it. While the civil war 
between Matilda and Stephen went on, and their sol- 
diers burned and carried away com and cattle, nearly 
every baron who had a castle made a war of his own 
upon all his neighbours. These wicked nobles took them 
prisoners, shut them up in the dungeons of their castles, 
and tortured them till they gave them some money to 
let them out. Some of them were hung up in smoky 
fires, others had knotted cords twisted round their 
heads, others were pulled by a rack, and others crushed 
and mangled in a box filled with sharp rough flints, 
called a crucet-house. We see, then, with shame, that 
those cruel tortures which pagan emperors gave the 
Christian martyrs were given to our poor countrymen 
by Englishmen and Christians like themselves; and 
this was because the old laws and customs of the good 
and just Anglo-Saxon kings were forgotten ; and the 

* Matilda of Boulogne. 
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poor had no one like Lanfranc and Sfc. Anselm to stand 
np for them and do them justice. 

There were as many as one hundred and twenty- 
six castles built and fortified by wicked barons in this 
reign ; and some of them were churches or monasteries, 
which they had seized upon and kept for themselves. 

King Stephen did not live to do justice to the poor 
wretched subjects, whom he had made so miserable 
by taking a crown which did not of right belong to 
him. He died at Canterbury, after a reign of nineteen 
years. 
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' Henry II. 
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John. 

Henry III. 
Sdward I. 
Edward II. 
Edward III. 
Richard II. 



THE FIRST OF THE PLANTAGENETS. 

(From A.D. 1 1 54 to A.D. 1 158.) 

The arrangement made by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of Winchester now took place; 
and when Stephen was dead, Henry Fitzempress, the 
grandson of Henry Beauclerc, became king. He was 
young, brare, and handsome, and one of the cleverest, 
richest, and most powerful kings in Europe; so that 
Hex^ n. began his reign with every prospect of doing 
a great deal of good. When he was only Count of An- 
jou, he married a very beautiful and witty lady named 
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Eleanor of Aqmtaine^ who had a great deal of land in 
the south of France ; so that, together with what Henry 
already had, a yeiy large part of France belonged at 
that time to England. If we look at the map of France 
as it was when it was divided into provinces, we shall 
see how much of it belonged to England. Henry owned, 
in fact, the whole of the western provinces : — i. Maine ; 
2. Touraine j 3. Anjon ; 4. Angonmois ; 5. Poitou ; 6. Peri- 
gord ; 7. Saintonge ; 8. Limousin ; 9. Guienne ; 10. Nor- 
mandy. We also see by these names, that the kings 
of England had some right to be called, as they were 
when they were crowned, kings of England, Scotland, 
France^ and Ireland. 

Every one was heartily tired of the cruel wars be- 
tween Stephen and Matilda, and longed for peace, and 
time to sow their com and reap it, without the risk 
of its being carried away. And when the young king 
landed in England from Harfleur, all the bishops, and 
great numbers of the nobles and gentlemen, went joy- 
fully down to the beach to welcome him; and there 
were rejoicings all through England at his coming. 
Henry's chaplain gives so lively an account of him, 
that you can picture to yourself what he was like. He 
says that he was neither tall nor short, but very well 
made, rather dark, and with clear sparkling eyes. His 
hair was cut short, with mustachios, and no beard ; a 
" lionous visage," that is, a lion-like face ; and when he 
was angry, his eyes flashed so terribly, that every one 
ran away. His whole face then became distorted, his 
hands clenched, and he rolled on the floor, biting and 
tearing sticks, rushes, or whatever he got hold of. 
These terrible fits of rage made the great Henry II. 
like a wild beast. Henry always stood during Mass, 
council, meals, and all kinds of business ; and rode long 
journeys, galloping as fast as his horse could go. In 
fact, he never rested all day long ; and often got up in 
the nighty and set out on a long galloping journey, to 
see if his soldiers, or nobles, or judges were doing their 
duty. Certainly his courtiers and his horses must have 
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had rather a hard life ; for the nobles complained that 
they could scarcely erer keep up with the king. 

He wore plain clothes, and no gloves ; his large hands 
were brown and untrimmed, and he generally held 
eitJier a sword, or a spear, or a hunting-staff in 
them. Every day he held a kmd of council of learned 
and clever men, whom he asked to explain certain 
questions on difficult subjects; and gave his own 
opinion about them, which was generally a very good 
one. He overlooked his judges in their office ; and if 
they were unjust, they were severely punished. " No 
man was more wise in council, more dreadfvl in pros- 
perity, nor more steadfast in adversity. When once 
he loves, scarcely ever will he hate; when once ha 
hates, he scarcely ever receives into favour.'' These are 
the very words of Peter of Blois, the king's tutor and 
chaplain. 

We can see very plainly from this, that Henry Plan- 
tagenet had great qualities, and that he might have 
been a very great and wise king; but he was unfor- 
tunately so crafty and deceitful, that Cardinal Vivian^ 
after talking to him once for a long time, exclaimed ; 
** Never did I see this man's equal in lying 1" 

The first thing he did was both a good and a wise act. 
This was to order all the castles which had been built 
in Stephen's reign to be pulled down or dismantled (that 
is, to have their fortifications destroyed) ; and those that 
were not pulled down, he took for the Crown. By doing 
this, the cruel barons, who had so long oppressed anrd 
ill-treated their poor neighbours, were justly punished ; 
and their ill-used power was taken from them. Next, 
the king sent away the good-for-nothing foreign soldiers 
whom Matilda and Stephen had brought into England ; 
and this delighted his subjects even more than pulling 
down the barons' castles ; for these soldiers had behaved 
in the cruellest manner to the people, and had always 
taken delight in burning and destroying everything they 
did not want for themselves. 

Having got rid of two chief troubles, the king found 

o 
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that the money which his grandfather, Henry Beauclerc, 
had made, was spoiled and mixed with bad money. He 
therefore ordered fresh good money to be coined, and 
used instead of it ; whid^ was of great service to the 
tradesmen and merchants, and to all other classes of his 
subjects. Henry confirmed his grandfather's charter; 
that is, he promised to keep the laws of '^ good King 
£dward ;" and all these things gare great satisfaction to 
the people. 

Just at the time when Henry Plantagenet became 
king of England, an Englishman was made Pope. His 
name was Nicholas Breakspeare; but he was called 
Adrian IV. when he became Pope. He was a poor 
monk of St. Albans, who went to France and studied, 
and was chosen abbot of a monastery in Provence. 
The monks, however, found that he was too strict for 
them, and they complained to the Pope. The Pope 
was sorry for their folly ; and he told them to choose 
another abbot, for he had taken theirs to be a cardinal. 
He sent Cardinal Breakspeare to Norway and Sweden, 
where he preached, and converted many of the poor 
country-people, who were not much better than Pagans. 
When he went back to Rome, he was chosen Pope, in- 
stead of his old friend, who was dead. 

The English were very glad to have an English 
Pope ; and they sent three English bishops to congra- 
tulate him, together with a learned monk, named John 
of Salisbury, who wrote an interesting account of the 
expedition, and of what Nicholas said to them. He 
told them, when he was thanking them for coming so 
far to see him, that « his crown was a fiery one ; » mean- 
ing that his office was full of trials and difficulties. 

King Henry was one of the very first to make it 
difficult j for he began again the old quarrel about in- 
vestitures, which his grandfather had settled with the 
great St. Anselm. He not only wanted to invest the 
English bishops himself, but to judge them too. Now 
it had always been the custom, of course, for the bishop 
to judge his priests, and for the archbishop to judge 
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the bishops ; because the archbishop is the spiritual lord 
over all the bishops, as the bishop is over his clergy. 
After the sentence of the ecclesiastical court the offenders 
were delivered to the secular arm to be punished. But 
Henry 11. said that the clergy should be tried in his 
courts of justice, just as if they were laymen, and by 
his judges. The bishops told him that this was unjust, 
because the judges were not able to decide in spiritual 
matters; and the Archbishop of Canterbury said he 
never would agree to what the king wished. This 
brings us to the archbishop's story, which is one of the 
most remarkable in. our history. 



ZZZV.-ST. THOMAS A*BEOKET. 

(From A.D. 1 158 to a.d. 1171.) 

Among the English who went to the first Crusade, 
after the I^ormans took possession of England, was a 
citizen of London named Gilbert Becket, who was taken 
prisoner by the Saracen& He would most likely have 
stayed in prison, and would have died and have been 
forgotten, if it had not been that a Syrian lady fell in 
love with him, and helped him to escape. Gilbert came 
back to London ; and soon after, the Syrian girl came to 
London too, to find him. She knew only two English 
words, "Gilbert" and "London;" but with the help 
of these, and her persevering love, she really found out 
Gilbert Becket ; and after she was baptized Matilda, he 
married her.' 

They had one son, who was named Thomas ; and he 
was a. very quick and clever boy, and tall and handsome 
like his mother. Thomas went to study at the schools 
at Oxford ; and afterwards he was sent to the Univer^ 
sity at Paris, which was then the most famous in the 
world. When he had finished his education, few men 
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in Europe could match him in great talents, learning, 
and energy of character. 

The Archbishop Theobald of Canterbury, a friend of 
his father, took the young Becket into hut household ; 
but afterwards sent him abroad again to study canon- 
law at Bologna; because at that time one of the most 
famous lawyers in Europe, named Oratian, was teaching 
there. 

And when Becket came back from Italy, the archbishop 
recommended him to the king as his chancellor; and 
Henry became so fond of him, that he could not bear to 
be away from him, and gave him large presents of land 
and money. The Chancellor Becket was so rich that, 
when he went once to France on the king's business, he 
travelled in the following manner. First came two 
hundred and fifty singing boys; then his hounds in 
couples; then eight waggons, with all his furniture, 
and the vestments for saying Mass; then his horses, 
led; then the squires of his gentlemen, leading their 
masters' horses ; next the gentlemen's sons who were 
brought up in his household, clergymen, knights, officers, 
and falconers, all riding two-and-two, according to their 
rank ; lastly, came the chancellor himself with his ^wn 
friends. When the French people saw all this grand 
procession, they said to one another, ^'What kind of 
man must the King of England be, if his chancellor rides 
in such state ) " 

Becket was a layman at that time, and quite a soldier 
and man of the world in his habits and looks; but 
when the good old Archbishop Theobald, soon after, 
died, the king said that his chancellor should be arch- 
bishop in his stead. Becket did everything he could 
to persuade the king not to choose one who, he said, 
was so unfit for the Ugh office ; for he does not seem to 
have wished then to be a priest. But the king persisted, 
aud said that no one but his chancellor should be Arch* 
bishop of Canterbury. 

When Becket saw that it was really settled, he farted. 
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and prayed all night, and took a finn resolution to 
change his life entirely. 

When he was archbishop he sent away all his knights 
and squires, and pages and falconers, and horses and 
hounds. He put off his scarlet cloth and silken robes, 
put on a hair-shirt and a coarse cassock, and ate only 
plain and scanty food. He asked a few holy and simple 
priests to live with him ; and they led together the hfe 
of monks, rising early, praying at set times, and living 
in community ; which means, having all their property 
in common. He went to the king, and gave back the 
chancellor's seal into his hands ; and said he could not 
now be chancellor any longer, for he had greater and 
heavier duties to fulfil. 

Everybody was astonished at this wonderful change 
in the gay and worldly chancellor ; but no one was so 
much astonished, or so angry, as the king. He was 
angry, not only be<^use he had lost his merry and 
amusing companion, but because he feared that now his 
favourite friend was so changed, he would take part 
against him in the matter of investitures, and support 
the bishops and the Church. 

The king was determined to carry out his plan of 
making the bishops give up judging their clergy in the 
ecclesiastical courts ; and he ordered them all to send 
the clergy to be tried in the common courts by his 
judges. He made his lawyers write down a number 
of laws, which he called the Ooncrtitntions (or Customs) 
of Clarendon; and he asked the bishops to sign this 
parchment, and to promise to keep the laws written 
in it 

The most unjust of all these was, that whenever a 
bishop or archbishop should die, the king was to take 
all the money belonging to the see till there was a new 
bishop ; so that if the king was wicked and avaricious, 
he could keep the see without a bishop for a long time, 
and enrich hunself with the revenues belonging of right 
to the Church, 

Archbishop Becket would not sign the Customs for a 
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long time ; but at last he promised that he would, so 
far as they did not interfere with the rights of the 
clergy. 

After this a council was called at Northampton, at 
which Becket was cited to appear. He accordingly 
went to Northampton; and sat down quietly at one 
end of the hall, waiting in silence to hear what the 
king would do. After the king and the barons had 
talked the matter oyer in another room, Lord Leicester 
came into the hall, and bade the archbishop " hear his 
sentence.'* "My sentence!" replied the noble arch- 
bishop, with dignity. "My son and earl, hear me; 
know that you are my children in God. Neither law 
nor reason allows you to judge your father. I decline 
your tribunal ; I refer my quarrel to the decision of the 
Pope." So saying, he got up, and passing through the 
midst of his enemies, walked calmly out of the hall. 
Some of the basest among them threw wisps of straw 
at him as he passed along, and one of them cried out 
that he was a traitor. 

At that vile word he turned round, with a look that 
made them shrink, and sternly said, " If it were not 
that my order forbids me, that coward should repent 
of his insolence.'' As soon as he gained the gate, the 
people, who everywhere loved him as their best friend 
and father, received him with shouts of triumphant 
joy. 

The next morning Becket sailed away to France, and 
went to live in the Abbey of Pontigny. 



XXXVL— THE MUBDER OP A»BEOKET. (A.D.ii7a) 

The cruel King Henry would not let A'Becket rest 
even in France. He banished every one who was re- 
lated to him^ or who was his friend, or who had even 
known him; and he sent all these people, amounting 
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to several hundreds, to Pontigny, to show A'Becket 
how much his " obstinacy" had made them suffer. And 
not satisfied with this, he sent word to the Abbot of 
Pontigny, which was a Cistercian abbey, that if he 
allowed A'Becket to stay there any longer, he would 
banish all the Cistercian monks out of England. 

The holy archbishop was then obliged to leave his 
quiet rest, and to wander away again ; but King Louis, 
who was very fond of him, gave him the city of Sens to 
live in. Here he spent all his time in prayer, and in 
reading the lives of the Martyrs. 

After a while. King Henry went to Sens, and paid a 
visit to the Pope and to the King of France ] and there 
A'Becket knelt once more at the feet of his king and 
master. Then Henry's proud heart was touched, and he 
forgave his faithful servant, and said that they would 
always be friends. 

But unhappily, when Henry went back to England, 
A'Becket's enemies got round him again, and persuaded 
him that the archbishop only wanted to be rich and 
powerful, and that his love for the Church was a crafty 
pretence to hide his own pride and ambition. And then 
the king listened, and gave some of the other bishops 
leave to take the revenues of Canterbury, and to use 
them for their own dioceses. 

When A'Becket heard this, he could rest no longer. 
As long as the king attacked himself, or his personal 
friends, he bore all that was done as patiently as a 
lamb ; but when the Church and his beloved flock were 
touched, he became like a lion roused from his lair. 
He made up his mind to go back to Canterbury, and to 
defend the Church till he died. He went to bid fare* 
well to King Louis, who had received him so hospitably, 
and said that he was going to seek his death in England. 
Accordingly he set sail, and arrived at Canterbury a 
little before Christmas. On Christmas Day he preached 
a beautiful sermon to his people about peace to men of 
gaodrwUl; and when he ended, he told them, in a few 
solemn and touching words, that he should soon leave 
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them and go to his rest All tlie people, who loved 
him with a passionate love, and who had rejoiced at his 
retom to protect them, wept aloud upon hearing these 
words; so that the great cathedral resounded with 
their sobs and cries. The archbishop could not help 
shedding tears himself; for he knew, as he told the 
Abbot of Pontigny, that ''his poor people would be 
scattered like sheep without a shepherd." 

The next day four gentlemen — Hugh of Hornsea, 
Reginald Fitzurse, and two others — came down to 
Canterbury, and threatened the archbishop with death, 
if he did not give up his opposition, and submit to the 
king in everything. These gentlemen had heard the 
king swearing and foaming with rage because A'Becket 
had brought letters of excommunication from the Pope 
fpr some bishops who had disobeyed him. This had 
enraged King Henry so much, that he cried out, '' Is 
there no one who will rid me of this troublesome 
priest 9" So the four knights thought he would reward 
them richly if they committed so foul a deed. When 
they threatened the archbishop, he only answered, ^' I 
am ready ; '' and, as it was the vesper-time, he robed 
himself, and went into the cathedral as the monks began 
to chant vespers. 

The four wicked knights put on their armour as if 
they were going out to battle, and then came into the 
cathedral, crying out with a loud noise, '' Where is the 
traitor? where is the traitor 1" No one answered; 
and then they cried again, '' Where is the archbi&Abp f " 
A'Becket then came forward, and said calmly, '' I am 
here ; the archbishop, but no traitor." The people then 
air fled to the altars to save themselves, and Becket 
remained alone, but quite unmoved. 

One of the murderers said to him, '' Now you must 
die." He answered, '' I am ready to die for God, for 
justice, and for the liberty of the Church ; but I forbid 
you, in the name of Almighty Grod, to hurt in the least 
any of my religious, clergy, or people. I have defended 
the Churchy as far as I was able, during my life ; and I 
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shall be bappy if by my death I can restore its peace 
and liberty." 

The bloody work was soon over. The knights 
rushed forward with uplifted swords. Edward Grim, 
one of the monks, raised his arm to shield the arch- 
bishop. A blow from a knight's sword cut it in two, 
and the blade, passing throagh the archbishop's cap, 
sent the blood streaming down his face. Bat he wiped 
away the blood with the sleeve of his vestment, joined 
his hands, bent his head in prayer, and said, '' Into Thy 
hands, Lord, I commend my spirit." In this posture, 
with his face to his murderers, without speaking or 
shrinking, he waited for the second stroke, which 
brought him to his knees. A third blow cut off the 
upper part of his head ; and then one of the band, 
setting his foot on the neck of the corpse, drew out the 
brains with the point of his sword, and scattered them 
over the pavement. 

It is impossible to say how all the kings and princes 
of Europe cried out with grief and indignation when 
they heard what King Henry had done ; and he was so 
struck with remorse himself that he would neither eat nor 
speak, but shut himself up for four days ; for he was 
frightened to think what a dreadful crime he had ct)m- 
mitted. He was summoned to Avranches in France, to 
prove his innocence. And there, in the great cathedral, 
before the Pope's legates, and the King of France, and his 
bishops and nobles, the proud King of England humbly 
laid his hand upon the Book of the Gospels, and de- 
clared that he was innocent of all intention to murder 
A'Becket. Then he promised to send two hundred 
knights to the Holy Land for a whole year at his 
own expense, to give back all the Archbishop's money 
and lands to his relations, and, finally, to abolish the 
Customs of Clarendon. 

The blood of the martyr had not been shed in 
vain. 
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XZXVn— CONQUEST OF IRELAND. (a.d. 1172.) 

We must now turn to Henry's wars ; and first of all, 
to the Conqnest of Ireland, which never seems to have 
brought much blessing on either Ireland or England. 
It was in the reign of Henry II., that an Irish chief, 
named Dermot, carried away the wife of another chief, 
named OEuarc, the King of Leitrim; and O'Ruarc 
asked several chiefs to help him to get back his wife, 
and punish Dermot for his wickedness. After some 
time, they turned Dermot out of his kingdom of Lein« 
ster; and in revenge, he went to England and asked 
some of the great English barons to help him to con- 
quer it back again. The Earl of Pembroke, who is 
sometimes called Lord Strigul, and sometimes Strong- 
bow, said he would help Dermot; and two Welsh 
gentlemen promised to join him. They took their own 
soldiers over to Ireland, and beat the Prince of Ossory 
in battle, and gave Dermot his kingdom of Leinster 
again. As soon as the battle was over, Dermot made a 
pile of the heads of the men of Ossory, and, as he was 
turfiing them over with savage delight, he found the 
head of a man who had been his enemy. He savagely 
seized it like a wild beast, sLnd tore off the nose with 
his teeth. 

It would be tedious to relate all the battles which 
were fought, and the cruelties which were committed, 
in Ireland after this. King Henry thought that as 
Earl Strongbow had made a beginning of conquering 
the island, he might as well finish it, and take it for 
himself. He therefore sent an army and generals to 
Ireland, who burned and destroyed everything they 
could, and took possession of the country by force of 
arms. 

Besides his wars in Ireland, Henry was obliged to 
fight with his own sons. His rich and beautiful wife, 
Eleanor of Aquitaine (which was the name given to 
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some of the most beautiful provinces in the south of 
Fiance), had once been married to the King of France ; 
but she had behaved so wickedly that he sent her 
away, and would not have her for his wife any longer. 
She and Louis, therefore, were divorced^ as it is called. 
After this, it was very foolish of Henry to marry her ; 
but he wished exceedingly to get her money and lands ; 
and, as he married her chiefly from this bad motive, we 
cannot wonder that they were not happy. He grew 
tired of her, and spent his time with other people, and 
especially with a beautiful lady named Eosamond Clif- 
ford, who was called Fair Rosamond. Fair Eosamond 
afterwards repented of her bad actions, and went to do 
penance in the convent at Godstow, near Woodstock. 

Eleanor was very proud and revengeful, and. she 
encouraged her sons to rebel against their father. 
They were named Henry, Eichard, Geoflfrey, and 
John. 

The king was very unhappy; and it was well for 
him that his unhappiness softened his proud heart. 
When he came back from Normandy, where he had 
gone to fight with his rebellious children, he rode from 
Southampton to Canterbury without stopping. He 
walked into Canterbury barefoot and dressed like a 
pilgrim, and went into the cathedral. There, before 
the shrine of Thomas A'Becket, he fell prostrate and 
prayed. Then he went into the chapter-house, and 
got the assembled monks to give hiih some strokes on 
the shoulders with a knotted cord, or discipline ; after 
which he prayed all night in the crypt. 

A few days afterwards news was brought that his 
greatest enemy, the King of Scotland, was -taken 
prisoner. 

But soon after Henry came back to England, his sons 
began again to rebel against him. 

Eichard left England, and went into France ; when 
King Philip gave him all the French castles that 
belonged to his father. The French king and Eichard 
raised an army, and drove King Henry, from one place 
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to uiotlier, till at lut he was obliged to offer to make 
peace. Wlien he met them at Tours, King Henry 
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found that hia faTonrite son John, whom he had always 
thought faithful and affectionate, had been secretly 
helping the others to plot against him. He could 
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not speak a single 'word when he found it out^ but 
returned the paper, on which John's name was written, 
with a heart quite broken with grief. He went from 
Tours to Chinon, and there was attacked by such a 
raging fever that his life was soon despaired of. He 
asked to be carried into the church and laid at the 
foot of the altar, where he received the last Sacraments, 
and soon after died. As soon as his soul had left his 
body, the bishops and barons, who had been with him, 
went away; and the servants who remained stripped 
the body of its rings and jewels, and left it nearly 
naked and alone. Richard came to be present at hu 
father's funeral ; and when he went into the church of 
Fontevraud, where Henry was to be buried, and looked 
at the stern convulsed face of his dead father, he burst 
into a passion of tears. And, while he was standing 
there, a dark stream of blood gushed from the nostrils 
of the corpse, as if to bear witness that his own sons 
had been the cause of his death. It is said, that at this 
awful sign Bichard swooned away. 

This was the moumfal end of Henry Plantagenet, 
one of the richest, bravest, most learned, and most 
powerful kings of that time ; and the whole story of this 
reign shows us in the clearest manner the true value of 
those things which are most prized and esteemed by the 
world. 
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(From A.D. 1 189 to a.d. 1x99.) 

Young H6nry, the king's eldest son, had died, and 
Geoffrey was dead also: so Ridiard became King of 
England iifber Henry the Second, his father. He was 
certainly by far the best of the young princes; and 
it is some proof of this, that, when he first saw his 
father's body lying in the coffin, he burst into tears. 
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He was certainly very sorry for his rebellious condact 
towards him. 

Bichard was crowned in Westminster Abbey, He 
was very tall and handsome, and stronger and braver 
than any man then Uving in the world He was so 
brave, that he could not even fancy what it was to be 
afraid in any danger. This made the people love him 
very much. Besides being so brave and handsome, 
Bichard had very pleasant manners ; and, when he was 
not angry, none could help loving him. But when he 
was an^, his eyes flashel so tefribly. while his hair 
stood upright like a lion's mane, that even his bravest 
generals and nobles were frightened. And it must be 
said that Bichard was often angry; for he was very 
impatient, and could not bear that any one should be 
before him, or be thought braver than himself. 

Bichard's coronation must have been a splendid 
sight. All the bishops and abbots went firsts with the 
clergy; and after them came the nobles in their robes. 
The king walked under a canopy stretched upon four 
spears. The Archbishop of Canterbury received him at 
the high altar; and when Bichard had taken off his 
robes, and put on some golden sandals, he was anointed 
on the head, shoulders, and breasts with holy oil; and 
had the tunic, cap, dalmatic, swords, spurs, and mantle 
given him, one after another. These things were all 
emblems of the royal power, just as the mitre and pas- 
toral staff are emblems of the power which is given to 
bishops. 

As soon as Bichard was crowned, he began to get 
ready to go to the Holy Land. He collected as much 
money as he could from his people, and there is no 
doubt that he treated some of his subjects very badly 
during this collection. These were the Jews, who were 
very much disliked on account of their religion, but 
who were encouraged because they understood a great 
many useful trades better than the English did^ and 
were better physicians. 

On his way to Palestine Bichard married BerenittriAi 
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the daughter of the King of Navarre ; and made the 
King of Cyprus do him homage for his kingdom. He 
was visited at Cyprus by Guy de Lusignan, the poor 
King of Jerusalem, whom the Saracens had driven 
away; and Richard promised to help him to get his 
kingdom back again. He was indeed so brave and 
generous, that every one who wanted help went to 
him. 

All this time the Crusaders were besieging Acre, 
where they had been for nearly two years, and yet 
could not take it. Famine, pestilence, and war had 
killed 120,000 men in one year alone. Philip, the King 
of France, had taken his army there, and was fighting 
himself with great bravery; but still Acre was not taken. 
At last they sent some envoys to look for Richard, and 
to beg of him to come as soon as he could to help 
them; and they even rated him soundly for wasting 
so much time at Cyprus, and leaving them to carry 
on the war alona Richard was so angry at what they 
said, and spoke so loud and sharply, that they were 
all frightened. But he went with them* as fast as he 
could to Acre, where he was welcomed with shouts of 
joy by all the Crusaders; for certainly no one could 
help loving the great soldier, whom they called the 
Lion-heart Although he was very sick with a dan- 
gerous fever, Richard would be carried to the walls 
upon a silk mattress, and shot the arrows, or quarrels, 
with his own hands. When he got well, he performed 
the most wonderful deeds of valour. And at last the 
brave Baladin consented to give up Acre; and what 
was still better, the Holy Cross, which he had in his 
possession. 

But just as the Crusaders thought they were going 
to take Jerusalem, and to free Palestine from the infi- 
dels. King Philip said he should go back to France, 
and take his army with him. He was angry with 
Richard, who was never satisfied unless he had the 
first place ; and he was worn out too by a bad illness ; 
but Kichard's passionate temper was the chief cause of 
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Philip's leaving the holy war unfinished. Richard led 



the army to. Bethaoy; but after many conaaltatioiu, 
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the princes decided to go back to Acre instead of be- 
sieging Jerusalem. A great deal of time was wasted 
hj all these consultations ; and, after performing deeds 
of bravery which are more Hike fairy-tales than real 
facts, Hichard found that he must go back to England, 
where everything was going wrong owing to his brother 
John's treachery. 

Eichard's lion-heart was in the Holy Land, though 
he was obliged to go. There 3vas a generous faith and 
enthusiasm in those times, which, though mixed and 
stained with great cruelties, was far more noble than 
the hesitating, calculating spirit of our own day. Be- 
sides the natural love of distinguishing themselves as 
brave knights in the field of battle, the Crusaders felt 
a childlike love for the land of Bethlehem and Naza- 
reth, of Calvary and Gethsemane; and they burned 
with an ardent desire to rescue these holy places from 
infidel rulers, not with the lust of power, but to save 
them from desecration. 

As Eichard sailed away from Acre, he looked back 
at the shore with longing eyes ; and stretching out his 
arms, he cried, *^ Most Holy Land, I commend thee to 
the care of the Almighty ; may He grant me life to 
return and rescue thee from the yoke of the infidels ! " 
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Coming home, Richard's ship was wrecked in the 
Gulf of Venice. He thought it was very likely that 
some of his enemies would be watching for him ; for he 
had offended Leopold, the Archduke of Austria, and 
some other princes, while he was at the holy war. So 
he dressed up as a pilgrim, with one of his friends, 
and asked leave to pass through Germany. But as the 
Archduke was watching for Richard, the pilgrims were 
expected ; and a faithful Norman knight, who was at 

H 
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Freisach, told Richard of his danger. The king escaped, 
with one of his knights and a boy, and they rode for 
three days without daring to buy anything to eat, and 
sleeping in the woods. Richard fell very ill after this, 
and the boy was sent to market to buy some food. The 
people saw in his belt some worked gloves, which were 
then only worn by princes and nobles, and he was seized 
and tortured to mi&e him tell where Richard was. The 
pain made the boy confess that he knew where he 
was hidden; and they sent soldiers to surround the 
house. 

When he saw the soldiers, Richard drew his sword, 
and would not give it up to any but their leader, who 
turned out to be his old enemy, Leopold himself. 
Leopold was not a generous enemy ; and, as he wanted 
money, he sold Richard to Henry YI., the Emperor of 
Grermany, who carried him to the Tyrol, and shut him 
up in the castle of Tiemstein, where the emperor's 
guards, with their swords drawn, watched him day and 
night. 

All this time everything had been going wrong in 
England. The chancellor, Longchamp, a bad, ambi- 
tious man, had seized all the power he could, and ruled 
the country almost like the king himself. Prince John 
had got a great many of the royal castles into his 
hands, and was trying all he could to persuade the 
people to make him king instead of Richard, whom he 
pretended to think would never come back. Some of 
the wicked and fooUsh barons said they would have 
John for their king ; but the good ones and the bishops 
defended Richard, and would have nothing to do with 
John. All these divisions and quarrels were very bad 
for the country ; for a great many of the lesser barons 
began to rob the people and treat them ill, and there 
was no one to see that justice was done, because the 
king was away, and Longchamp only cared about get- 
ting money and offices for himself. Many of the men 
too were gone to be soldiers, so that the farms could 
not be properly ploughed and sown, which caused great 
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distress among the people, and they all cried out very 
londly for Eichard to come home again. 

It is not easy to say what every one felt, not only 
in England, but all over Europe, when they heard that 
the King of England had been sold like an ox or a 
sheep, and was shut up in a castle somewhere in the 
TyroL Everybody except John was full of sorrow and 
indignation* John was very glad, for he thought he 
was now sure of the crown. He went to France, and 
did homage to King Philip for Normandy ; and Philip 
was base enough to accept his homage and to help 
him. 

A very pretty story is told of the way in which 
Richard was discovered at last ; for the emperor would 
never tell where he was. It is not certain if the story 
is true or not ; but, as it agrees so well with all the 
rest of Richard's life and adventures, it may for all we 
know be quite true. Eichard had a favourite minstrel 
named Blondel, who went with him to the Holy Land, 
and whom he loved very much. Blondel thought that 
Leopold had something to do with his master's dis- 
appearance; and he set out, and went from one castle 
to another in Germany to try and find him. At last 
he came to the castle of Tiemstein, and sat down under 
the walls to rest; and as he was resting, he heard a 
voice singing a song that he knew very well. It was 
one that Eichard had made ; and Blondel was certain 
that it was Eichard's voice that was singing it When 
he stopped, Blondel sang the next verse ; and by this 
means Eichard knew that at last his faithful minstrel 
had found him out, and that there was a chance of his 
being set free. 

The Chancellor Longchamp then went to Germany, 
and persuaded the emperor to bring Eichard to his 
council at Hagenau, and to let him defend himself there 
from the charges made against him. And at the coun- 
cil, when they accused him of making a disgraceful peace 
with the generous Saladin, and many other such foolish 
things, Eichard defended himself with such manly 
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courage and eloquence, that eveu Henry was obliged 
to give way; and he said that if the English would 
pay him a great deal of money he would send their 
king back to England. The English had been already 
heavily taxed for the king's wars ; but they were deter- 
mined to get together the money to pay the greedy 
emperor. The ladies gave their gold necklaces and 
jewels; and everybody sent whatever they could scrape 
together ; and at last Bichard came back to England. 

When the Glermans who came with him saw the 
magnificent show the people made in London to wel- 
come their king, with carpets, and tapestry, and feast- 
ing, and music, they said to Eichard: "Ah, if our 
master had seen all this, he would not have let you off 
so easily ! " 
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Richard could not rest quiet even now. He went 
to France as soon as he could get together an army, 
to punish Philip and John ; for Philip had written to 
John a curious little letter, when he knew that Richard 
was on his way home. It had in it only these words : 
" Take heed to yourself, for the devil is unchained / " and 
as soon as John received it he fled to France. But as. 
soon as Richard landed in Normandy with his army, 
John invited all of Philip's officers who were in the 
same town with him to dinner, and afterwards had 
them all put to death ; then he went to Richard, and 
fell on his knees to beg his pardon. He thought that 
this cowardly and detestable murder would please 
Richard, but it was as hateful to him as it is to us. 
Richard perhaps thought that punishment could not 
do such a wretch as John any good, and he was so 
generous that he did not wish to punish him. He 
only said to him, " I wish I could forget all your in- 
juries as quickly as you will my pardon." 
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One day soon after this, as Richard was besieging 
the castle of Chaluz, an archer shot him with a poisoned 
arrow, and the wound mortified, so that he knew he 
should soon die. He ordered that his body should be 
buried at his father's feet at Fontevraud, and that his 
]ion-heart should be sent to Bouen, which had always 
been remarkable for its faithfulness to him. For more 
than a hundred years after his death, if a Saracen's 
horse started, he used to say to him, <* Dost thou think 
Eang Richard is in that bush t " and when the Syrian 
babies cried, their mothers said, '' If you are not quiet^ 
I will take you to King Richard !" 

We cannot help loving and admiring Richard for 
many things, especially for his zeal for the Holy Sepul- 
chre and Jerusalem, and his charity towards the weak 
and oppressed. But if the Lion-heart had governed 
his kingdom himself, or seen that it was well governed 
by good ministers, instead of leaving it at the mercy 
of bad ones ; and if he had thought more about the 
solid good of his people, and less about winning 
fame as a brave knight, he would have been a better 
king. 



There are several things in the history of Coeur-de- 
lion which are necessary or interesting to know, and of 
which I must now tell you. The chief leader of the 
Saracens in the Crusades was Baladin, the sultan or 
soldan of Egypt ; and his whole life and character, al- 
though he was an infidel, was so noble and beautiful, 
that we must not altogether pass him over without re- 
mark. He was a most zealous Mahometan, and never 
failed to perform all his prayers and devotions at the 
exact time ; so that when he was on horseback, he got 
down and knelt on the ground till he had finished them. 
He heard all the complaints of his people himself on 
Mondays and Thursdays, and never allowed any poor 
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pencm to go awaj without an answer, and without jus- 
tice haraig been done hinu 

He was as farare as he was just. He was not so 
fierj and reckless as Bichard, bnt he had mndi more 
patient fortitade. Once when he was very ill, he heard 
that the Christians were coming ; and he got out of bed 
directly, and mounted his hoTse, though he could scarcely 
sit upon it for the pain he suffered. At night he would 
not let them set up a tent for him, lest the enemy should 
find out that he was ill ; and he lay down under the 
trees. The next morning he was on horseback again, 
renewing his troops, and trying to find out the best 
plan for conquering the enemy. 

Once he sent Richard some beautiful Arabian horses ; 
and when he was ill he sent him every day peaches, and 
plums, and snow to cool his burning fever. He loved 
and respected Richard very much for his bravery and 
manly courtesy ; and Richard always called Saladin his 
generous enemy. Indeed^ the whole history of these two 
princes is a beautiful exception to the wild, fierce cruelty 
of those times. 

There was another lesser enemy of Richard's, about 
whom there is a very laughable story. This was the 
Bishop of Beauvais, who was so fond of fighting that he 
never could keep from battle, and who offended Richard 
by taking Philip's part in the quarrels with France. At 
last Richard caught the warlike bishop and shut him up 
in prison ; and when the Pope heard of it, he sent to 
Richard, and begged of him to set free his dear son 
the Bishop of Seauvais, Richard, who was very clever 
and witty, sent back the bishop's bloody coat-of-mail 
to the Pope, with this message: "See if this be thy 
son*s coat or no,*' The Pope could not help laughing, 
and he said, " Indeed he is more like a son of Mars 
than a son of the Church." 

It was in Richard's reign that the famous Bobin 
Hood lived. He was said to be the Earl of Huntingdon, 
who was outlawed — that is, who was declared to be 
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under punishment by law — ^for his wild life. Sobin 
Hood was yery merry, although he was outlawed ; and 
he and his friends lived in Sherwood Forest in Notting- 
hamshire, where they fed upon the deer and game, and 
robbed all the rich folks who passed through the forest 
They dressed in green, and shot with bows and arrows ; 
and they were so clever at shooting, that Robin Hood 
could split a willow-wand in two at a hundred yards 
from it. Robin's friends were called his '' merry men ; " 
and their names, Little John, Allan-a-Dale, Friar Tuck, 
and Mutch-the-Miller^ are as well known as Bobin 
Hood's own. They never robbed the poor, and they 
gave most of what they got to people in want and dis- 
tress; so that all the people round Sherwood loved 
them and defended them against the Sheriff of Not- 
tingham. 

A great many droll stories are told of their adven- 
tures ; and once it is said that Eobin dressed up as a 
bishop, and went and asked the sheriff to dine with him. 
The sheriff rode along with the sham bishop to the forest 
of Sherwood ; and when they were in it, Bobin Hood 
whistled loudly, and the merry men started out from 
the trees and took the sheriff prisoner. Bobin Hood 
took him to their haunts, and gave him a very good 
dinner, after which they sang songs, and played at 
all kinds of games ; and after they had taken all the 
sheriff's money, with great politeness they sent him 
home again. 

There were other heroes in the north of England, 
named Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and William 
of Cloudesley, who were every one of them nearly as 
famous, in their way, as Bobin Earl of Huntingdon ; 
and they all show that same bold, frank, sturdy 
character which so strongly marks the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 
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In the tent-door 
Stood Isabel, and saw the d^ing King. • 
He, on his conch, an arrow in his breast, 
Kept down his pain as though it were his foe, 
And gazed, unshaken, in the eyes of Death. 
She heard him speak* There stood an archer bound, 
At his bed-foot, defiant, in the gripe 
Of men whose faces thirsted for his blood. 
Scarce able to restrain themselves, and wait 
His sentence ; this was he who slew the Kiug ; 
And the King spoke his doom. '< Take him away, 
And set him free, I freely pardon him.** 
They dragg'd him forth. Then was the place made 

calm 
Except for grief; and the King smiled, and waved 
His strong hand feebly, and, with steady voice. 
Slow dying into silence like a horn. 
Said: ''Farewell, England! farewell, all my knights! 
Bemember me in battle, as a man 
Who never turn'd his back, nor broke his faith, 
Nor fail'd to spare the weak. I have not shaped 
A Law to keep my name for after-times. 
As on a throne, above the minds of men ; 
But Man is more than Law, and I may leave 
Some impress of myself upon the world, 
One poor brief life, helping to feed the flame 
Of chivalry, and keep alive the truth 
That courage, honour, mercy, make a knight." 
Here paused the stately sound, and then resumed 
More softly : " Do not weep. Oh, die with me, 
But do not hold me back ! I cannot die 
With all this weight of tears about my heart" 
And low sobs answer'd through the stillness, yet 
You could not see who wept. Then stretch'd the King 
His arms, and cried : '' I see, I see a cross 
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Beneath the pahns. Oh, weary waste of sand ! 
O Cross, my home ! let me lie down and sleep 
At Thy dear foot, and dream of deeds to come, 
Forgetting all the feeble, sinfol past 1 
Father, forgive me ! Is my brother there 9 
Let some one tell him to be true to England. 
Where is my sword 1 This trumpet in mine ears, 
So far, so faint, is yet a call to war — 
To horse ! To horse 1 " Erect he sate, and shook 
His sword, cried : *' GU>d for England ! " and was dead. 

—Miss M. B. Smedlesf. 



XLIL-KING JOHN.— MUBDEB OF 

History is not intended merely to teach us the 
adventures of kings, or the lives of great men. It 
teaches. us also how the constitution, or whole frame 
of government, was built up and changed from time to 
time, and what laws were made. It is a very impor- 
tant matter that the constitution of our country should 
be a good one, and although children have nothing to 
do with the making of it, it is right that they should 
understand it; and they must always keep in mind 
that though they are now children, they will before 
long be required to have just and intelligent ideas 
about the country in which God has placed them. 

We must never forget that our Saxon forefathers 
loved justice and freedom; and by freedom is meant, 
tlie possession of certain righis, and the just observance of 
ihem. Every state and condition of life has its rights, 
and ought to respect the rights of others. 

The Saxons understood this very well; and when 
they came to England and drove away the Britons, 
they brought with them their own laws and customs 
and ways of thinking, and planted them so firmly in 
this country, that nothing has ever been able to root 
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them out ; and most likely nothing ever will do so as 
long as England is a nation at all. 

One of ine Saxon kings named Oerdic, and another 
king whose name was Ina, were the first kings who 
collected the Saxon habits and customs and made them 
laws. One of Gerdic's descendants made these laws 
more full and complete^ and explained them, and wrote 
them down, so that every judge could know how to 
act in his office. This was the great and wise King 
Alfred, to whom we owe so much, and whom all 
Englishmen ought to venerate as one of their best 
friends, as well as the greatest of their kings. It was 
Alfred and the Saxon kings who established the Witan, 
or foundation of the English Parliament, which has 
always been a prudent check to the power of our kings; 
and he also, as far as he could, made the life of the 
serfs, or bondsmen, easier, and set the example of 
making /re0({men of them. 

Then Edward the Oonfessor carried out the work 
of Alfred, and many additional foundations were laid 
to the English constitution in his wise and temperate 
reign; so that these laws and observances were com- 
monly called by the people " the laws and customs of 
good King Edward." 

Henry Beauclerc thought it wise to grant the people 
a charter in which he promised to keep these laws ; and 
Henry A., though too fond of power, had brought justice 
to every man's door by setting up courts in every part 
of the land. When Richard was dead, and John 
became king, the people soon saw that, as he had been 
a bad son and a bad brother, he would turn out to be a 
bad king. From reading the account of the liberties of 
England, we shall now better understand why he was 
sucn a bad one. 

The first thing the king did was to get possession of 
his nephew, Arthur of Brittany, who had the fullest 
right to be king instead of him, because he was the 
son of Geoffrey, who was older than John. He shut 
Arthur up in one of his castles. 
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Philip of France, who had been watching for an 
opportunity of getting back all the lands which be- 
longed to the English in France, sent word to John 
that he acknowledged Arthur to be Kiug of England ; 
and that if he did not give np the crown to him, he 
should take Anjou, Maine, Touraine, Aquitaine, and 
all those rich lands which belonged to Eleanor. John 
was frightened at the thoughts of a French war ; but 
he would not give up Arthur. He took him to another 
castle, where he shut him up, and tried to frighten him 
into giving up the English crown. But Arwur was a 
very brare boy ; and he said that he would never give 
up his rights. 

John then sent a man named Hubert de Burgh to 
put out his eyes with red-hot irons ; but Arthur begged 
and prayed so earnestly not to have his eyes put out, 
and clung around Hubert so affectionately, that Hubert 
could not do the cruel deed. 

John then took Arthur away to Bouen, where he put 
him into a dark dungeon. One night, when it was 
quite dark, th^ poor prince heard a knocking at the 
door of his prison, and heard his cruel uncle's voice. 
He was taken out and put into a boat ; and when the 
boat got into the middle of the river, John stabbed 
him with his dagger, and threw his body into the 
Seine. Some people say that John hired a ndOian named 
Maluc to stab him, while he stood by to see that it was 
done ; but it is most likely that John did the wicked 
deed himself. 

Everybody was very angry, and soriy for poor Arthur ; 
and Philip got all the soldiers he could, and took pos- 
session of John's French lands, so that the English had 
nothing left in France but Guienue; and the French 
laughed at John, and nicknamed him Sans Terrey or 
Lackland. 
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The French war was very disgraceful to England, and 
the English barons felt it very much. But John went 
on to do other wicked actions. He quarrelled with the 
monks of St. Augustin's Abbey at Canterbury, because 
they had chosen an archbishop who did not please 
him ; and he chose another who he thought would let 
him do just as he liked. The archbishop whom the 
monks chose was named Beginald ; and the one John 
chose was John de Gray. 

When Pope Innocent heard what John was doing at 
Canterbury, he sent to him, and said that he would not 
allow either Beginald or John de Gray to be archbishop, 
and that he should choose an archbishop himself whom, 
he hoped John would approve of. This was Oaardlnal 
Stephen Langton, to whom all Englishmen should be 
grateful for the benefits he obtained for them and for 
their country. 

John was so angry with the Pope, that he would not 
allow Cardinal Langton to come to England. Then the 
Pope laid the kingdom under an interdict, that is, there 
were to be no services in the churches ; no one was to 
receive the sacraments unless he was dying ; and those 
who died were to be buried without the ceremonies of 
religion. The bells were not to be rung, but to be 
taken down and covered up. 

The poor people were obliged to suffer this dreadful 
punishment as well as their wicked king; and the 
barons were very angry, and began to write letters to 
Langton and to some other bishops whom John had 
banished. But still John would not give up. The 
next year, the Pope excommunicated him; and as he 
still refused to let Langton come to England, Innocent 
told the English barons and people that they need not 
obey him any longer as king, for that he was deposed. 

The barons and people who had been robbed or flung 
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into prison, or in other ways treated unjustly by the king, 
were rejoiced that the wicked, cowardly John was king 
no longer ; and the Pope offered the English crown to 
Philip for his eldest son Louis. He did not, however, 
mean to make Louis king, unless there was nothing 
better to be done; and he sent messengers with his 
legate Pandolfo to England, *to beg of John to be recon- 
ciled to the Church. John was now so frightened, that 
he was very glad to get his kingdom again on any terms ; 
and he agreed with Pandolfo to let Langton be arch- 
bishop, to recall all the bishops and clergy he had ban- 
ished, and to swear fealty to the Pope as his liege or 
feudal lord. Pandolfo then, in the Pope's name, as 
John's liege lord^ gave him back the crown of England, 
to hold as the Pope's vassal. 

Cardinal Langton at last came to England, and the 
other bishops with him ; and as soon as he was come, 
this great and wise primate spoke with the barons who 
had written to him, and many of the others who really 
wished for the good of their country ; and one day, when 
the barons were all in council together, considering how 
they should keep John from doing any more mischief, 
Langton came in with a large parchment in his hands, 
and said, '^ I have found the charter of Henry L, by 
which, if you choose, you may recall the lost liberties to 
their former state." He read it to them, and the barons 
all declared, in great joy, that now was the time to 
defend these liberties. The archbishop promised to 
help them, and the council broke up. 

The archbishop kept his word. He called the barons 
together; and they asked John to put his name to a 
Charter, in whch they had written down the old laws 
of Alfred and Edward, and some others. Those which 
are the most necessary to remember are given here. 
The Charter itself is kept in the British Museum, and 
any one who goes there can see it. 

I* No taxes were to be made except by Parliament, 
unless the king was taken prisoner in battle, his eldest 
son was made a knight, or his eldest daughter married. 
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2. The king was not to sell justice, or deny it to any 
one. 

3. One weight and measure were to be used through 
all England. 

4. .All merchants might ^come and go freely through 
the country, buying and selling ; but if they came from 
a country with which England was at war, they might 
be arrested, till it was known how English merchants 
were treated in their country. 

5. London, and all the cities and ports, were to have 
their full liberties and customs. 

6. Lastly, everybody in the kingdom was to have 
the full and free possession of his own life, liberty, and 
property, unless it was forfeited as a just punishment 
for some crime, by the judgment of his peers, which 
means a jury. 

When Langton and the barons sent this Charter to 
John, he said they might as well ask for his kingdom. 
They saw that it would be impossible to persuade him 
to sign it ; so they got an army together, which they 
called " The Army of God and His Church," and took 
possession of London. John did not like to lose his 
capital ; and he sent word to the archbishop and barons 
to meet him at Eunn3rmead, which is a large meadow 
between Staines and Windsor. There the barons with 
the army of God and the Church met John and his 
friends ; and, after some consulting, John signed Magna 
Charta^ as it is called, and swore to keep faithfully all 
the laws that are written in it. 

It would take too long to relate all the difficulties 
Langton and the barons had before they could make 
the faithless king keep his promises. As he was going 
in a great hurry from Wisbeach to Fosdike in Lincoln- 
shire, collecting an army to fight against them, the 
Wash carried away part of his army, and all his jewels 
and money ; and this misfortune grieved him so much, 
that he fell sick, and died at Newark soon after. 
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ZLIV.— EUBEBT AND AKTHUB. 

Scene in Shakespeare s " King John." 

Arth, Are you sick, Hubert ) You look pale to-day ; 
In sooth,* I would you were a little sick ; 
That I might sit all night and watch with you : 
I warrant I love you more than you do me. 

Huh. His words do take possession of my bosom. — 

Read here, young Arthur. [Showing a paper. 

• ••••• 

Can you not read it 9 Is it not fair writ 1 

Arth, Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect : 
Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes ? 

Hub. Young boy, I must. 

Arth. And will you? 

Hub, ^ And I will. 

Arth. Have you the heart? When your head did 
but ache, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 
(The best I had, a princess wrought it me ;) 
And I did never ask it you again. 
And with my hand, at midnight, held your head ; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour. 
Still and anonf cheered up the heavy time, 
Saying, What lack you ? and. Where lies your grief ? 
Or, What good love may I per4^orm for you ? 
Many a poor man's son would have lain still. 
And ne'er have spoke a loving word to you ; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love. 
And call it cunning ; do, an if you will. 
If Heaven be pleased that you must use me ill, 
Why then, you must. — Will you put out n^ine eyes? 
These ^yes that never did, nor never shall. 
So much as frown on you ? 

* Sooth f truth. f Anon^ now and then. 
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Hvb. I have sworn to do it ; 

And with hot irons must I burn them out. 

• « « • — » ■ 
Arth. An if an angel should have come to me, 

And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, 
I would not have believed him. No tongue but Hubert's. 
Hub, Come forth I [Stamps, 

[Ehter Attendants with Cords, Irons, d&c] 

Do as I bid you do. 

Arth. save me, Hubert, save me ! My eyes are out, 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Hv^, Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 

Arth. Alas, what need you be so boisterous rough ? 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 
For Heaven's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert ! drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb, 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angerly ; 
Thrust but these men away, and I'll forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hub, 60, stand within ; let me alone with him. 

[Attendants go out, 

• . • • • • • 

Hvh, Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

• • 9 • . • 
Arth, Let me not hold my tongue; let me not, 

Hubert 1 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue. 
So I may keep mine eyes. Oh, spare mine eyes ; 
Though to no use, but still to look on you ! 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 
And would not harm me. 

Hub, I can heat it, boy. 

Arth, No, in good sooth : the fire is dead with grief. 

Huh. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 

I 
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Arth. An if yoa do, you will but make it blash. 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert. 
• •••••' 

Hub. Well, see to live. I will not tonch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes : 
Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy, 
With this same very iron to burn them out 

Arth. Oh, now you look like Hubert ! all this while 
You were disguised. 

Hvb. Peace ; no more. Adieu ! 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead : 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure, 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world. 
Will not offend thee. 

Arth. Heaven ! — I thank you, Hubert. 

Hvh. Silence ; no more. Go closely in with me. 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. 



ZLV.— HENBT m.— THE BABONS' WAR 

I am sure you will not be sorry that we have done 
with the very worst king that ever reigned in England. 
As soon as John was dead, his. little son Henry IIL 
was crowned. He was only nine years old; and as 
the crown and all the royal jewels had been washed 
away at Wisbeach, little Henry had only a golden ring 
or circle put on his head for a crown. The poor little 
king was not very wise ; but he had good friends in 
Caminal Langton and Earl Pembroke, who had been 
at the head of the barons at Bunnymead, and they 
fought his battles, and drove Louis of France out of 
England ; for he had thought, as John was dead, and 
as Henry was only a bpy, he could take England for 
himself. 
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When Henry grew up, and the good Earl Pembroke 
was dead, he made a number of foolish friends, and 
gave them everything they wanted, and offended the 
wise barons and the people by giving these foreign 
lords and soldiers so much money. The barons tried to 
make him sign the Charter ; and one day, as Cardinal 
Langton was asking him to do it, one of the foolish young 
gentlemen, whom Henry was so fond of, said that he 
need not do it, and that he ought not to be forced to do 
it. The noble archbishop, indignant at this folly, said 
to luuij " If you really loved the king, sir, you would 
not prevent the peace of his country ! " 

The king, soon after, lost his good and wise friend. 
He died when Henry was twenty-ona 

The king's wife, Eleanor of Provence, brought crowds 
of Proven9als to the English court; and the royal 
castles, the chief offices of state, and the highest places 
in the Church were given away to foreigners. 

The king levied tax after tax to keep up the royal 
household, till the barons grew defiant, and would 
grant him no further supplies. The murmurs of the 
people were loud and frequent, and, to add to the 
widespread misery, a famine fell upon the land. When 
things were at the worst, and the poor were dying of 
hunger, the Germans sent to England a shipload of 
com. But the king seized and sold it, and put the 
money into his own purse. 

Then the nation, at last, could bear it no longer. 
The barons met together, and swore to curb the 
king. 

The soul of the movement was Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester. 

Wherever De Montfort had been — in England, in 
Ouienne, in the Holy Land — he had proved himself 
a true and earnest Christian, a wise and far-seeing 
statesman, and a brave and able soldier. 
. Now Henry hated the Charter, as his father hated 
it before him. Though he had sworn to abide by it 
agsAn and again, he had broken his oath without 
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scruple. De Montfort saw that the Charter was use- 
less unless the king would keep it ; so he hit upon a 
plan to make him keep it, and laid his scheme before 
the barons. 

The council of barons, which met at Oxford in 1258, 
has been known ever since as the Mad Parliament. 
The barons, with De Montfort at their head, came to 
it in full armour; while their armed vassals thronged 
the city streets. The king stood before the council as 
helpless as his father at Bunnymead* 

They told him what they wanted. He was to con- 
firm the Charter anew. Then twenty-four barons — 
half to be chosen by the king and half by the supporters 
of De Montfort — were to elect a Eoyal Council, with 
De Montfort at its head. The Council was to advise 
the king in all things, and to act as guardian of the 
people's rights. 

The Royal Council drove the foreigners from the 
land, and ruled England for a few years. But the 
barons thought more of their own, than of the people's 
welfare, and began to quarrel among themselves. Then 
Henry threw off their yoke and flew to arms. De 
Montfort made haste to meet him. When the two 
armies met on the downs at Lewes, De Montfort was 
victorious, and the king, with his son Edward, fell into 
the barons' hands. 

Then De Montfort became king in all but title; for 
though he ruled in Henry's name, the king was in fact 
his prisoner. He sent out writs for a Parliament to 
meet at London in 1265, and called to it not only 
barons and bishops, but knights of the shire and two 
loyal men from every borough. 

And for the first time in the nation's history, the 
trader and small landholder sat by the side of the 
barons in the council of the land ; and though at first 
they only voted money to the king, by and by they 
came to have a voice in making and altering the 
laws. 

But day by day difficulties sprung up around De 
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Montfbrt. The barons were jealous of his pover, his 



D* Vontfort ouhorHKl at EfMham. 
party grew weaker and weaker ; and the restraint put 
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npon the king and his son exdted the pity of the 
nation. 

At last, Prince Edward made good his escape, and, 
raising an army in the west, marched against Simon de 
Montfort. 

The two armies met at EveshanL From the top of a 
hill, De Montfort saw the well-ordered army of Edward 
coming on. Looking round at his own slender force, 
he knew that death and disaster were at hand. '' Let 
us offer our souls to God," he said, ^'for our bodies are 
the foe's." Yet he was brave and steadfast to the end. 
Though his horse was killed under him, he would not 
yield himself to his enemies. At last, a blow from 
behind felled him to the earth ; and when he could no 
longer wield his sword, he murmured with his dying 
breath, ** It is God's grace." 

After the battle of Evesham, Henry IIL was restored 
to the throne; but he died seven years after, while 
Prince Edward, his son, was fighting in the Holy 
Land. 



XLVI—Kma EDWABD AND QUEEN ELEANOR. 

The next King of England was very unlike his father. 
Edward L was as brave and warlike as Henry UI. was 
mild and cowardly. Indeed, he was as brave and fond 
of fighting as Richard the Lion-heart He had gone 
to the Holy Land to fight for the Holy Sepulchre, 
while his father lived; and on his way there he had 
gone through France and Spain, and had observidd all 
that he saw in these countries, and brought back with 
him some very useful things to England. He saw 
that the Spaniards had finer sheep and better cows 
than could be seen in England at that time, and a 
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greater variety of gneisses and crops for feeding cattle ; 
80 he determined to introduce these into England. In 
particular, he caused the beautiful merinoeSf or long- 
wooUed sheep, to be brought to this country, which 
improved both our sheep and wool very much. It was 
in Spain that Edward married his good and beautiful 
wife, Eleanor of Castile. 

Eleanor went with her husband to the Holy Land ; 
and there, on the evening of one very hot day, while 
Prince Edward was resting in his tent, a Saracen came 
in suddenly and struck at him with a poisoned dagger. 
Edward caught the blow upon his arm, and killed the 
assassin; but as the dagger was poisoned, the wound 
was dangerous. Eleanor, however, at the risk of her 
own life, sucked it, and cured him. When Edward 
was coming back to England, he was invited to Borne 
by the Pope, Gregory X. ; and he went to pay him a 
visit. He went to Sicily too ; and there he first heard 
of the death of his father and of his little son. He 
shed a great many more tears for his father than for 
his son, at which Charles of Anjou was surprised ; but 
Edward said to him, ^'I may have another son, but 
I can never have another father.'' 

Edward was so much loved and respected in Europe, 
that as he went along, on his way to England, he was 
received like a conqueror. The Milanese gave him 
great pieces of scarlet cloth, and beautiful horses j the 
people in all the towns came out to meet him, and 
made processions to do him honour. This was because 
they looked upon him as the champion and brave de- 
fender of the Cross and of the Holy Sepulchre. 

When he got to London, the people were so glad, 
that they hung out carpets and tapestry from their 
windows, made arches of flags and flowers for him 
to pass under, and threw handfuls of gold and silver 
pieces upon him as he went along. He and his beloved 
Queen Eleanor were crowned in Westminster Abbey, 
where the King of Scotland came to do him homage. 
The people were delighted with him. He was so tall 
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that very few men came np to h& shoulders, and was 
very strong and active. His legs were so long that he 
never could be thrown from his horse, which was very 
useful in those warlike days.^ He was passionate 
and cruel, and sometimes revengeful ; but he was very 
prudent and wise. 

Though Edward was so fond of fighting, he found 
time to do a great many useful things in England. 
He altered the Parliament, and improved it a great 
deal, by having citizens sent from the towns to answer 
for the shopkeepers and merchants, who were called 
Burgesses, besides the knights or gentlemen who were 
sent from the counties. There were now,— the king, to 
say what he wished to be done ; the bishops and nobles, 
to say what they wished to be done ; and the gentle- 
men and citizens from the counties (or shires) and 
towns, to say what they wished to be done; so that 
every class of people in the country might know what 
laws were going to be made, and what were contrary 
to their interests, and therefore to be petitioned against 
The king intended to use the Parliament mostly to get 
grants of money for him ; but the nobles and people 
found out what a good thing it was to be able to speak 
their minds about the laws ; and by degrees they got 
the kings to agree to what they wished, and to settle 
the Houses of Parliament as they are now. 

Besides this, Edward sent people round the country 
to find out which judges were good and which were 
bad ; for some of them were very bad. He either sent 
all these away or punished them, and made the gentle- 
men magistrates, that they might find out and punish 
robbers and bad men; so that the thieves and idlers 
were frightened, and the country became quiet and 
orderly from one end to the other. 

It was for doing this, and making many good laws, 
that Edward is called the English Justinian; because 

* It wae from thig cireamstance that he was sumamed " Long- 
shanks. " 
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Justinian was a Boman emperor in whose reign the 
older laws of Borne were collected in a code, called 
'Hhe Pandects;" from which body of law oar own 
civil law is chiefly taken. 

Edward also sent for some foreign merchants, who 
made better cloth than his own subjects ; and the wool 
trade has ever since been a staple, or one of the standing 
or chief trades of our country. 

We must now hear about Edward's wars. 



ZLVH-CONQUEST OF WALES AND SCOTLAND. 

It has already been said that when the Saxons drove 
the Britons into the mountains in the west of Britain, 
those British were called Welsh, and their country was 
called Wales. The Welsh were always quarrelling and 
fighting with the English, and they hated them very 
much because they had taken their country from them. 
Most of the Welsh princes were fierce men, and fought 
and killed one another as well as the English. Edward 
took advantage of their troublesome and revengeful 
disposition to make himself master of Wales, which the 
Norman kings had many times tried to do.* 

The name of the Welsh king then was Llewellyn. 
Edward had conquered him, and had been very kind. to 
him, as well as to his brother David ; and Llewellyn had 
promised never to fight against Edward any more. He 
very soon broke his promise, and took some English 
castles. Edward could scarcely believe that he had 
really been so treacherous ; but when he found that it 
was true, he was very angry indeed, and collected an 

* William the Conqueror despatched Hugh Lupus, the first Earl 
of Chester, to take possession of the mountain passes ; but he was 
driven baclc before he reached Conway. Henry II. was also suc- 
cessfully resisted in the pass of Cefn Ogo by the famous Welsh 
chieftain, Owen Gwynn Gwynnedd. 
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army to fight against him. As he was hiding in a barn, 
a knight named Adam Frankton found him and lolled 
him, wiihont knowing that he was Llewelljm. Edward 
ordered his head to be sent to London ; and as Merlin, 
a Welsh bard, had prophesied that a Welsh king should 
reign over f^gland,"*^ he had a wreath of silver put 
round it in mockery. This was very cruel and savage, 
and it makes us feel sorry that he could be so re- 
vengeful 

A very pretty though mournful story is told about 
Edward's treatment of the Welsh bards or minstrels, 
who by their songs and tales of the chiefs and of their 
deeds had great influence over the people. 

This legend says that he had killed them all but one ; 
and this one had been hunted a long time with blood- 
hounds, and was at last found sitting on a high crag or 
rock overhanging the sea. The English soldiers begged 
of him to come down, and give himself up to them ; 
but he went on singing a wild song about their cruelty, 
and the greatness of the old kings of Wales, and then 
throwing his harp into the sea, he leaped after it, and 
was drowned. 

When he had joined Wales to England, Edward 
thought he would conquer Scotland too. Alexander 
the King of Scotland died suddenly ; and as he had no 
children, the crown went to his grand-daughter Margaret, 
the daughter of the King of Norway. Edward thought 
it would be a very good thing for his son to be betrothed 
to this little princess, who was only three years old, and 
that she should come and live in England, and marry 
the prince when she grew up. Everybody agreed to 
this plan, which would have saved more battles and 
bloodshed than can easily be imagined. 

But as the little Maid of Norway (as she was called) 

* MerUn's prophecy wi^i, *' When England's coin becomes round, 
a Welsh king shaU rule.** And in Edwud's time round money was 
first coined in this country. Before this time it had been of a 
square shape. 
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was c(»niiig to England, she sickened and died; and 
there was an end of all Edward's plana 

Her two relatives, John Baliol and Robert Bmce, 
both wished to be king ; and they agreed to ask Edward 
to settle between them. Edward was very much pleased 
at being acknowledged the feudal lord of Scotland, and 
he said that John Baliol had the best right to the 
crown, but that he must do homage for it to hinu 
Baliol agreed to this; and Edward was very kind and 
generous to- the Scots, and allowed Baliol a great many 
privileges. 

But a feudal lord might always summon his vassals 
to his court to answer for themselves, if any of their 
subjects complained of them ; so that they were kings 
and not kings, as it were, at the same time ; that is, 
they had not the authority of kings. 

Baliol was summoned by Edward several times, to 
defend himself for showing contempt of his feudal lord. 
But instead of obeying he raised an army, and openly 
rebelled. When Edward heard of this he was very 
angry, and cried out, <' Felon fool ! we must go and find 
him out.'' And he took a large army into Scotland, 
and beat Baliol, and took him prisoner. 

He treated him very kindly, and sent him to his 
fort in the Tower in London, and then to Normandy, 
where he died. No one either loved or esteemed Baliol, 
for he was a sad coward ; and no one ever thought about 
him after he lost his crown. 



XLVm.-THE STBUOOLE FOB FBEEDOH. 

(From A.D. 1297 to A.D. 1307.) 

/ 

Edward thought now that Scotland was quite his 
own. But the Scots would not submit. Sir William 
Wallace, a very brave gentleman, led them on and 
won many battles against the English, the most famous 
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of which waa the battle of Stirling. But King Edward 
beat him at Falkirk, and he was betrayed by one of his 
own friends, Sir John Monteith, and taken prisoner. It 
is a great blot on Edward's character that he ordered 
Wallace's head to be cut off, and stack up in London, 
just .as Llewellyn's had been. 

We have already said that Robert Bruce had dis- 
puted the crown with John Baliol. His grandson 
submitted to Edward, as did also another great noble- 
man called John Comyn, but more commonly the Eed 
Comyn, who was a nephew of Baliol. Robert ^mce asked 
£ed Gomyn to help him to fight against Edward, and to 
make his country independent Eed Comyn promised 
to help him, but went and told Edward of Brace's 
plans, so Bruce had to escape as fast as he could from 
London to Scotland. 

When he got there he raised the whole country 
against Edward; and finding that Bed Comyn was 
always opposing him and helping the English, he asked 
him to meet him in the church of the Friars Minors at 
Dumfries. 

They talked there a long time, and at last quarrelled. 
Bruce said that.Comyn was a traitor to Scotland, and 
Comyn said that Bruce was a traitor to his liege lord 
Edward; and Bruce drew his dagger and plunged it 
into Bed Comyn's side. He rashed out of the church, 
and met two of his friends at the door. '^ What news)" 
they asked him, eagerly. "News!'* he answered; "I 
doubt I have slain Eed Comyn! " "Doubt ! " repeated 
Sir James Lindsay, who was one of them; "I will 
make it certain;" and he ran into the church, and 
stabbed Comyn several times, till he was quite dead. 

This was a wicked beginning; and Bruce felt the 
greatest remorse for his crime all his life. But after 
a great many wonderful adventures, which it would 
take too long to tell now, he became King of Scotland. 

Edward hunted him about from place to place, to- 
gether with his queen, her ladies, and a few nobles. At 
last Neil Bruce, King Eobert's brother, and some others, 
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were taken ; and Edward ordered them to be hanged. 
The Gountt^ of Budian, who had crowned Bruce, was 
also taken; and Edward- said, that as she bad not 
struck with the sword, Bhe abould not be punished with 



Edvrsrd 1. going to War on 



the sword, but that she should hare a round chamber, 
like the crown she gave. 
She was put into a cage, or round stone cell, in Ber- 
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wick Castle. This was very cruel j bat it is not quite 
just to accuse Edward of cruelty in putting the Scottish 
nobles to death. He had pardoned them many times ; 
and he knew that as long as they lived, he could never 
conquer Scotland. 

Edward was very ill during these last Scottish wars, 
and was obliged to be carried about in a horse-litter. 
He tried once to ride forward, and even made an offer- 
ing of his litter in Carlisle Cathedral j but he was too 
weak, and he died in his tent at Burgh-on-the-Sands, 
on the 7th of July 1307. 

Before he died he did a very strange thing. He 
called his son to his bedside, and made him swear that 
as soon as he was dead he would have his body put 
into a large caldron, and boiled till the flesh was off 
the bones j that the flesh should be buried, and the 
bones wrapped in a bullock's skin, and carried before 
the army ; for he was sure that the Scots would always 
be afraid when they knew his bones were coming. 



XLIZ.-EDWABD IL AND HIS FAVOURITES. 

(From A.D. 1307 to a.d. 1327.) 

Prince Edward succeeded his father. He was not 
brave, or strong, or active. He liked eating and drink- 
ing, and dancing, and amusing himself ; and, above all, 
he liked to have his own way. He always had some 
bad, foolish young men with him, who amused him by 
their laughing and silly talk ; and he neglected all his 
wise and prudent barons, and the afiairs of his kingdom, 
to be with these bad companions. 

One of them had been brought up with him ; and as 
he was very handsome and graceful and merry, Edward 
loved him the best of all. His< name was Piers Gave- 
ston, a French gentleman from Quienne. The grave 
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old English barone did not like to see this foolish young 
Frenchman always with Edward, especially as Edward 
was so onwise as to put him always above them at the 
tournaments and royal banquets, and always talk to 
him and not to them. Young Graveston laughed at the 
barons, and called them nicknames. One he named 
*Hhe Old Hog;" and the great Earl of Warwick he 
called " the Black Dog of the Wood." 

Edward married a French princess, Isabella, who was 
one of the most beautiful ladies of the time ; but though 
she was beautiful, she was very wicked, and so cruel 
and passionate that she was called "the She-wolf of 
France." 

The old king had ordered his son to banish Gaveston, 
and never to let him come to England ; and the J>arons 
often reminded Edward of this, and persuaded him to 
send the youth away. But as soon as he was gone, 
the foolish king was so unhappy that he shed a great 
many tears, and said he could not live without Piers 
Gaveston. So Gaveston returned again ; and Edward 
gave him more lands and money every time he came 
back. 

At last the barons would not bear this any longer. 
They collected a large army, and marched against 
Gaveston, and shut him up in a castle, and then took 
him prisoner. The Earl of Warwick was foremost in 
doing this, and said he should feel the Black Dog*s bite. 
One morning they carried out Gaveston, and beheaded 
him. 

While Edward had been wasting his time, Robert Bruce 
had become master of every strong place in Scotland 
except Stirling Castle ; aiid the governor of Stirling had 
promised to give it up, if he did not get help from 
England by a certain day. 

Just before that day arrived, Edward marched into 
Scotland at the head of a vast army, and Bruce met 
him at Bannockbnm (13 14), in front of Stirling Castle. 
The English were two to one, but King Edward was no 
soldier, and Bruce was the ablest general of his time ; 
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so tha Eoglieh irere mora badly be&ton than they had 
ever been before. 

Edward was obliged to flee to EngUnd, and Bobert 



Edward II. in Bsrksle;. 



Bruce, thouglt the EngliBb would not call him king, 
reigned over Scotland, which he had freed from the 
English for ever. 
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The barons were determined not to let Edward have 
his own way any longer, and the queen helped them. 
She was so wicked as to go away with her little son, 
and choose a bad man named Mortimer to help her 
to fight against her husband, who, though he was so 
foolish, had always been kind and good to her. 

She went to France, and raised a large army against 
Edward, who had now got another favourite named 
Hugh Spenser. The barons and the queen fought the 
king and Spenser, and at last took thfe king prisoner, 
and shut him up in Berkeley Castle, in Gloucestershire. 
They treated him very cruelly. They gave him dirty 
water to wash and shave with, and never let him see 
any of his friends. One day, when he asked for some 
warm water to shave with, they sent him to a dirty 
ditch, and told him to get water for himself. The poor 
king burst into tears, and said, ** See, here is plenty of 
clean warm water ! " One night two cruel ruffians went 
into his room, and put him to death with red-hot irons. 
His shrieks were heard all over the castle, so that their 
wickedness was discovered ; for they had hoped to make 
people believe that he had died naturally. This poor 
king reigned twenty years ; and he never had a day's 
happiness all that time, because he liked pleasure and 
doing his own will better than doing his duty. 



L.-EDWARD m.— DEATH OF MOBTIMEE. 

Poor Edward II. 's son was also named Edward ; and 
when his father was dead he became King Edward IIL 
Bat the wicked Queen Isabella and Mortimer thought 
it was a good opportunity to get all the power into 
their own hands ; and they carried Edward about with 
them, and tried to keep him with them, to help them 
in their wicked plans. 

K 
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Isabella took him with her to Flanders, where she 
married him to Philippa, a daughter of the Count of 
Hainault, about whom we shall hear more by and by. 
Philippa was very beautiful and clever; but she was 
something better than either, besides; she was very 
pious, ana had great good sense and judgment. 

Mortimer tried to make Edward like him by teach- 
ing him all kinds of warlike exercises, and by taking 
him to tilts and tournaments. He instituted a set of 
knights, who. sat at a round table, in imitation of King 
Arthur's Kound Table, to amuse Edward, and to prevent 
him from occupying himself with the affairs of the 
kingdom. 

For some time Edward did not think aboui any- 
thing but these fights and amusements, for he was only 
fourteen when his father died ; but when his little son 
was bom, he began to think it was time for him to 
govern by himself. 

He had a brave friend named Lord Montacute, to 
whom he told his thoughts, and his dislike of Mortimer. 
Only a little time before, Mortimer had Edward's uncle, 
the Earl of Kent, put to death ; and Edward began to 
see that his mother was wicked, and that this bad man 
ought to be punished for his crimes. 

It happened that Parliament was going to be held 
at Northampton, and the queen and Mortimer took 
Edward with them there. Lord Montacute went to 
the governor of the castle, and asked him if Mortimer 
could be surprised there. The governor said that there 
was a subterranean passage under the castle ; and that 
he would send a number of soldiers through it to take 
Mortimer prisoner, if Edward would wait for them at 
the inner door. 

In the night the soldiers came in, and Edward took 
them to Mortimer's room, where he was talking to the 
Bishop of Lincoln. The queen heard the noise, and 
rushing in from the next room, she cried out, ''Oh, 
spare my gentle Mortimer ! " But he was soon killed, 
and the queen was taken prisoner. 
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Everybody was very glad that these two wicked 
people were punished. The young King Edward did 
not let his mother be publicly tried for her husband's 
murder, because, as she was the queen, it would be a 
greater scandal than if she were a private lady ; and 
she was allowed to have a house to live in, and some 
money to live upon. Edward went to see her every 
year, because she was his mother; but she was never 
allowed to go out of her own park again as long as she 
lived. 

Edward now began to reign by himself. He was 
eighteen years old, and very handsome and agreeable, as 
well as noble in his conversation and manners. He had 
been extremely well educated, and could speak French, 
Italian, German, and Latin, which was very uncommon 
in England in those days. 

Before this, and while Edward was still a boy, he had 
set out, with a strong army, to check the Scotch who 
were making inroads into the north of England. As 
the expedition is very amusing to read, some particulars 
of it are given here, to show you how brave and hardy 
men were in those times. 

The Scottish army consisted of about 4000 men 
mounted upon large bay horses, and 20,000 mounted 
upon little Scotch ponies, which were rough and shaggy, 
and were never dressed, or fed upon corn, but were 
turned out every night to feed in the bogs and moun- 
tains. Every man carried an iron plate and a bag of 
oatmeal. When they stopped they made a fire, put 
the iron plate upon it, and mixed the oatmeal with 
water upon the plate. This made the thin oat-cake 
the Scotch are so fond of at this day. Sometimes they 
killed some sheep or oxen, and boiled them in their own 
skins, or stuck them on a stake and roasted them. 

The English army were all horsemen too. Every 
man carried one loaf slung behind him, and nothing 
more. When the trumpet sounded the first time, they 
were to saddle their horses; when it sounded again, 
they were to arm themselves ; and when it sounded the 
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ihird time, they were to mount and join their banners. 
They rode full gallop all day long, only stopping to put 
their saddles straight, and to giro drink to their poor 
horses. In this way they went over the mountains and 
bogs,, looking for the Scottish army. 

They suffered great hardships, for it rained very 
fast; and as they could not overtake the Scots, they 
never could fight a battle and go home again, but had 
to go wandering about; sometimes hearing that the 
Scots had just been seen, and sometimes not hearing 
any news of them. 

At last they heard of them, and found them posted 
on a high steep hill, where it was impossible to reach 
them, because it was surrounded by bogs. The English 
tied up their horses, and lay down to rest ; but they 
could not sleep, for the Scots blew great horns all night, 
— Froissart says, "like so many devils, to keep them 
awake.'* In the night the brave Earl Douglas galloped 
into the English camp, cut the cords of the king's tent, 
and shouting out, " A Douglas ! a Douglas ! die, ye 
English thieves ! " killed about 300 men, and went off 
without being taken. 

When the English got up next morning, expecting 
to fight a battle, and take revenge for the last night's 
disgrace, they found, to their great disappointment, 
that the Scots had ridden off in the night ; and no one 
knew where they had gone. 

Edward was forced to make peace with Bobert Bruce, 
after all his hard- labour; and the English people were 
very angry because they could not conquer Scotland. 
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LL^THE BATTLE Of CREC7. (a..d. 1346.) 

TM 6ext thing Edward did was to declare war 
against France. The French king, Charles lY., was 
dead, slid he had no son ; and in France there can be 
no queens ; owing to a law called the Salic law, which 
sajrs that women are not fit to govern a kingdom. 

Two people claimed the crown of France. Edward, 
who 1r2l8 grandson (0 Philip the Hardy, through his 
motlier Isabella; and Philip of Yalois, who was his 
cousin. The French chose Philip of Valois ; because, 
as they truly said, Edward's mother could not give him 
a right to the crown, when she had none herself. 

Edward had to raise a great deal of money from the 
people for the French war. He took all the wool that 
was 6honi that year ; and raised a great deal from the 
clergf. Philip seized all the salt from his subjects ; and 
a great matiy jokes were made by the two kings about 
these ways of raising money. Edward said that Philip 
ruled by the Salic law (sal, sd, salt) ; and Philip called 
Edward " the Wool-merchant" 

The first battle Edward gained over the French was 
a naval battle; that is, a sea-fight The English are 
som^ of the best sailors in the world ; partly because 
they are very active, hardy, and silent; and partly 
because they live in an island, and are accustomed to 
the se& But this battle of Slays was the first naval 
battle the English had gained since the time when 
Alfred fought with the Danes. 

They did not fight mth guns, as they do now ; but 
each ship had a turret built upon the deck, from which 
the sailors threw stones at the enemy ; and then hooked 
their ship on to one of the enemy's ships, and fought 
with their swords, just as they would on land. A few 
years after this King Edward landed in France. 

Philip had a very large army. It was eight times 
as large as Edward's; and he made sure of driving 
th6 English into the sea. The two kings met near the 
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little village of Otecy in Nonnandy ; and Edward Eaid 
that, though his army was eo amall, he would fight and 
trust in Gtod. 

Philip had been marching &om Abbeville that morn- 
ing, and his troops were straggling in great disorder. 
He would not stop to arrange them, but attacked the 
English as soon as he saw them, in great haste and 
anger. He had a large body of Genoese arihers, whom 
he ordered to begin the battle. 



Bottle of Crecy. 

It was a very awful sight The sun was nearly 
eclipsed, so that a strange darkness came over the 
earth; great flocks of birds flew screaming over the 
armies ; and it rained in torrents, with thunder and 
lightning. Amidst all this the little handful of English 
stood firm, feeling sure that God would fight for them. 

The Genoese set up great shouts, and discharged their 
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cross-bows. It is amusing to see that though it is so 
long ago, the English showed then exactly the same 
character as they do now. They stood quite silent, and 
returned a volley of long arrows with such force that 
the Genoese gave way. 

The Welshmen cut down as many as they could with 
long knives, and the Genoese were forced to fly. 

The Black Piince was in the thickest part of the 
battle. Lord Warwick and Lord Oxford were taking 
care of him ; and they sent to the king to ask for some 
help. The king asked if the prince was killed or hurt. 
They said "No." "Then," said Edward, "he .shall 
have no help from me. Let the boy win his spurs. 
He shall have the whole glory of the day." 

Philip fought with the greatest bravery. His brother 
and the Earl of Flanders were killed ; and John of Hain- 
ault at last took his horse hy the bridle, and led him off 
the field of battle by force. He escaped to Amiens with 
only a few soldiers and friends. 

It was now quite dark. Edward ordered fires to be 
lighted, and his men to stand firm at their posts ; for 
he did not know that Philip had fled. At last he met . 
his son ; and going forward to greet him, he cried : 
" Fair son, go on as you have begun ; you have shown 
yourself worthy of me and of the crown I" But the 
Black Prince knelt down for his father's blessing ; and 
said, very modestly, that all the merit he had was owing 
to his father, who had taught him so well. 

It gave Edward much more pleasure to see his son 
so brave and modest, than it would have done to have 
gained all France. 

The number of French who were killed was frightful. 
Eleven princes, 1200 knights, and 30,000 men were left 
upon the field of battle. 

The King of Bohemia was one of the princes killed. 
He was quite blind ; yet he would go into the battle, as 
he said, "to have a stroke at the English." He had 
his horse's bridle hooked to the bridles of four knights, 
who took care of him ; and they all rode together into 
the thickest part of the battle, and were killed. The 
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Black Prince admired his courage and devotion so much, 
that he took his crest and motto for his own. It was 
three ostrich feathers, with the words- *</cA dim" 
(I serve) written under them. This has ever since 
been the crest of the Prince of Wales. 

About the same time the Queen gained a victory over 
the Scots at Neville's OroBS in Durham. The English 
archers, chiefly, won this battle as well as Orecy. David, 
the King of Scotland, was taken prisoner in the battle, 
and carried to the Tower in London. Indeed, there 
were nothing but victories. Calais was taken next 
Edward had been besieging it for a year, and could not 
take it. At last the people began to be very hungry ; 
for, as the English soldiers were posted all round the 
town, the market-people could not get in to sell any- 
thing ; and the citizens were obliged to say they would 
surrender. Edward said he would hang them all ; but 
the Black Prince and his nobles begged him to have 
pity upon these brave men, who were only fighting for 
their king. Then he said that if six gentlemen would 
give themselves up to be hanged, he would spare the rest. 
After a little while a brave gentleman named Eustace 
de St. Pierre stepped forward, and said he would give 
his life to save his countrymen; and his son did the 
same. Four other gentlemen joined them ; and though 
all the citizens cried and sobbed, and begged of them 
not to go, and said they would rather starve, they went 
out, bareheaded and barefooted, in their shirts, with 
ropes round their necks, to Edward's camp. 

The king received them sternly, called them traitors 
and rebels, and sent for the hangman to put them to 
death. Then his good Queen Philippa rushed out of 
her tent with her ladies, and kneeling down before 
Edward, begged of him to let these brave gentlemen go. 
For a long time he said nothing ; but at last he smiled, 
and said, " Dame, I can deny you nothing.'* It is most 
likely he never re^illy intended to be so cruel. 

The queen took them to her tent, gave them rich 
robes, invited them to a banquet, and sent them home 
with a present of gold pieces. 
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UL— THE DATS OF OHIVAL&T. 

In King Edward's days veiy generous and noble deeds 
wero done as well as cmel ones. It was then thought 
very disgraceful to be cowardly and mean ; and when once 
a gentleman was made a knight, he was obliged to obey 
certain laws, which were called the laws of OhlTalry ; 
from chevalier^ a knight 

A knight might never break his word, or say any- 
thing unworthy of another knight. He might never 
attack a weaker enemy than himself, or injure any woman, 
or rob an orphan of his portion. On all occasions he 
was bound to be more attentive to his religious duties, 
more charitable and kind to the oppressed, more brave 
and zealous in the service of his king,, than another man. 
Boys were sent when they were quite young to be trained 
up in the castles of those knights who observed these 
laws the most strictly \ and even kings' sons wero given 
into their hands to be taught the spirit and customs of 
chivaky, that they might become true and brave knights 
too. These boys wero called pages. 

The Joust or Tournament, or mock battle, was the 
favourite sport in the days of chivalry. A large open 
space, called the Lists, was siurounded by galleries, 
whero the spectators ranged themselves to view the 
combat ; and tents at each end of the lists were set up 
for the rival knights. At a signal from the herald, the 
knights, armed with shield and blunted lance, advanced 
to the dbock from opposite sides, each trying to unhorse 
his adversary. At tiie close of the joust, the heralds 
proclaimed the name of the victor, and Uie victorious 
kuight usually received a reward from the hands of some 
high-born lady. This sport was called Tilting, and was 
often wound up by a general engagement, called a mMee^ 
in which many knights took part. 

£dward IIL did not carry his love of chivalrous 
adventure so far as Richard Ccsur-de-Iion ; but thero 
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are some stories told of his bravery, which show that his 
wisdom and prudence did not stifle his loye of it 

Once, during the French wars, he dressed like a common 
soldier, and fought under Sir Walter Manny. He chose 
out the tallest and strongest French knight to fight with, 
and was struck down upon his knees. At last, however, 
he mastered him, and took him prisoner, together with 
a great many others. While these prisoner^ests were 
at supper, Edward the Black Prince and Sir Walter 
Manny waited upon them as their servants. Afterwards 
the king made himself known to them; and taking a 
chaplet or coronet of pearls from his head, he put it 
upon the head of the French knight whom he had con- 
quered, and said, ** Wherever you go, say that this chaplet 
was given by the King of England to thd bravest of 
knighta" 

Sir Walter Manny was one of the very best and bravest 
of all the brave knights of that time. When he was 
quite young, he had come with Queen Philippa from 
Hainault to wait upon her, and she and Edward always 
loved him very much for his good and faithful services. 
There is a story told of him which shows the effect of 
the laws of chivalry better than a long description. 

Once, when Sir Walter was fighting in France, he 
took a brave knight prisoner, and, as the custom of the 
time was, he asked him what ransom he would pay. 
The knight said he would pay 3000 crowns. Sir Wal- 
ter told him that if he would get him a passport to ride 
through France to Calais, to see the King of England, 
he would let him go free without any ransom. The 
knight gave his word of honour, and Sir Walter set 
him frea 

Very soon afterwards the knight got the passport 
from his friend the Duke of Normandy, and sent it to 
Sir Walter, who set out on his way to Calais. He 
rode through France; and when he showed his pass- 
port he was treated courteously wherever he went, till 
he came to Orleans, where he was seized and put into 
a dungeon. When the Duke of Normandy heard this, 
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he was very angry indeed, and begged of Philip to let 
Sir Walter go, because he had given his word of honour 
that he should be safe and well treated. The king an- 
swered coolly that Sir Walter Manny was one of his 
greatest enemies, and that he was going to put him to 
death. The Duke of Normandy then went away, say- 
ing that he would n^ver again serve in the king's armies 
unless Sir Walter Manny was set free, according to the 
promise he had given him. 

Philip soon after repented of his treachery, and set 
Sir Walter free. To show that he was sorry for what 
he had done, he invited him to dinner, and gave him a 
number of beautiful jewels. Sir Walter thanked him 
with great courtesy, but said that he could not promise 
to keep the jewels until he had asked leave from his 
master, the King of England. Philip said that he acted 
like a loyal and true knight^ and sent him on his way. 

Sir Walter rode on to Calais, and told Edward all that 
had happened. Edward said to him, " Sir Walter, you 
have hitherto most loyally served us, and we hope you 
will continue to do so: send back to King Philip his 
jewels, for you have no right to keep them. We have 
enough for ourselves and you." 

Sir Walter took out all the jewels directly, and gave 
them to his cousin, the Lord of Mansac, saying, " Bide 
into Fiance quickly, and commend me to King Philip : 
tell him I thank him for the fine jewels ; but it is not 
agreeable to the King of England that I should keep 
them." 

King Philip was delighted with the loyalty and obe- 
dience of Sir Walter Manny ; and as he would not take 
back what he had once given, he told the Lord of Mansac 
to keep the jewels. 
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LIIL-CHIVALEY. 

1. There came a knight at evening-time 

Unto a lonely ford ; 
Two children prayed to him for alms, 
" For Jesus* sake our Lord I " 

2. ** Good sir I " they cried, " for Him who died, 

Carry us o'er the flood ! " 
He lifted them on his saddle-bow, 
And rode with them through the wood. 

3. He guarded them from wolf atid boar 

Until the break of day ; 
And at the dawn he give them alms, 
And sped them on their way. 

4. He slew the wild thief in his den ; 

He freed the ravaged town ; 
He helped the poor man at the plough, 
And struck his tyrant down. 

5. In at the widow's broken pane 

He flung the welcome gold ; 
He sacked the cruel baron's tower. 
And burned the robber's hold. 

6. He never knelt except to God ; 

To good men he was meek ; 
But to the bad his voice it seemed 
As when the thunders speak. 

7. How did he diel — With back to tree, 

His death-wound in his breast. 
With shivered sword still raised to strike. 
And broken lance in rest 
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8. And now he lies npon his tomb 
Rapt in eternal prayer ; 
And round him windows jewel-dyed 
' Shine with a radiance fair. 

— W. Thoimbury, 



LIV.-THE BATTLE OP POITIERS. (a.d. 1356.) 

Ten years after the battle of Crecy, Edward won 
another great battle over the French. The proud and 
ambitious Philip of Valois was dead, and the name of 
the new king was John. The French, as usual, had a 
much larger army than the English; but the French 
were very badly placed for fighting. Just as they were 
going to begin the battle, Cardinal Talleyrand-Perigord 
rode into the field, and begged of John to spare the blood 
of his troops. He rode from John to the Black Prince, 
who was quite willing to make peace ; but John would 
not agree, unless the prince would give himself up as his 
prisoner. The Black Prince said he would not do this ; 
and when the cardinal reminded him how small his army 
was, he only replied : " God defend the right ! " 

The battle of Poitiem was very like the battle of 
Crecy. Most of the French ran away from the terrible 
fire of the English arrows; and a great many of their 
nobles and soldiers were killed. The King of France 
was taken prisoner. He fought with the greatest bravery ; 
and at last surrendered to a French gentleman named 
Denis de Morbecque, who served in Edward's army. 
John's son, Philip, was made prisoner at the same time. 

The Black Prince treated John with great kindness. 
He waited on him at supper, gave him his own plate, 
and told him that by his valour he had that day won 
the prize of chivalry. 

He was brought to England; and great preparations 
were made by Edward for his brave son's triumphal 
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entry into London. Arches were built across the streets, 
made of flowers and greens; rich carpets and tapestry, 
with gold and silver plate and arms, were hung out of 
the windows ; and every street was lined with crowds of 
people, who welcomed their brave and dear Black Prince 
with shouts and cries of joy. 

The prince was not thinking of himself. He gave 
King John the beautiful white charger* to ride upon 
which had been taken with him to Crecy ; while he had 
only a little black pony, and a very plain and simple 
dress. When the procession stopped at Westminster 
Hall, they found the king there with his court, and all 
the bishops and barons of England. 

Edward received the King of France very kindly, and 
gave him the Savoy Palace to live in. It stood in the 
Strand ; but it has been pulled down now some years. 

King John died in England. He made a treaty with 
Edward, by which he engaged to pay a good deal of 
money for his ransom ; and they heard Mass together at 
Calais, and swore upon the Gospels to keep the treaty. 
Edward had taken four French princes prisoners as well 
as John and his son. They were the Dukes of Orleans, 
Anjou, Berri, and Bourbon; and because they were of 
royal blood, they were called " the lords of t\Le Fleur-de- 

One of them, the Duke of Anjou, broke his parole,X 
and escaped to Paris. When his father. King John, 
heard of it, he said he would go back and give himself 
up to Edward as a prisoner, instead of his faithless son ; 
for, he said, "If honour is banished from every other 
place, it ought to be found in the breast of kinga" 

* Thi9 famous white, or rather cream-coloured, war-horse he- 
came afterwards as well known in history as the Black Prince 
himaelf. 

t The FUfwr-de-Lys was the royal emblem of France. It was 
usual to designate countries by their emblems — as the English Lion, 
the French Lily, &c. 

X When a soldier is taken prisoner, he is sometimes set free after 
pfiamimng to come back at a oeitain time. If he does not keep his 
promise, he breaks \mpa/tde or word. 
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John put his generous plan into execution. He came 
back to England with the three faithful lords of the 
Fleur-de^LySj and lived in the Savoy Palace for a little 
while ; but he soon caught a dangerous illness, and died. 
Edward ordered his body to be carried, with royal magni- 
ficence, to France, where it was buried in the abbey of 
St Denis. 



LV.-EBWABD ni AND QUEEN PHILIPPA. 

When Croesus, the great and rich king of Lydia, asked 
Solon if he did not think him the happiest man he had 
ever seen, the wise Greek replied : " What man can 
he pronounced happy tUl he dies?" and when he was 
about to be burnt alive by Cyrus, who had stripped him 
of all his glory, he called to mind Solon's words. 

These wise words were spoken by a Pagan philosopher. 
We, who are Christians, know far better than he could 
do, how quickly human glory fades away and human 
happiness comes to an end ; and a sad and most striking 
instance of this is the history of the last days of the 
great King Edward. 

We have already seen that the queen, Philippa, was 
very good and clever and beautiful She had always 
governed the kingdom while Edward was away; and 
she governed it so wisely, that the king's long absences 
during the French and Scottish wars did not injure it 
as much as might have been expected. The people 
all loved her just as much as if she had been their 
own mother; and she was like a mother to England. 
She was always doing something for the good of the 
country. 

It was she who had brought the brave Sir Walter 
Manny to England. Another gentleman whom she 
brought from France was named Sir John Froissart. 
He wrote a beautiful history of those times called 

L 
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Froissart's CJironicles, which give us the most lively and 
striking pictures of the period. They are full of beautiful 
and true stories about all the people who lived then ; and 
it is Froissart who tells us about Queen Philippa, the 
Black Prince, and the battles with France. 

Queen Philippa had several children besides the Black 
Prince. Her sons were Lionel Duke of Clarence, John 
Duke of Lancaster, Edmund Duke of York, and Thomas 
Duke of Gloucester. She had also several daughters. 
The Duke of Lancaster, who was called John of Gaunt, 
was a very clever and learned man, and all the princes 
were better brought up and better educated than any 
other princes of the time. 

One of the princesses, Joanna, went to Spain to be 
married to the dfant, or eldest son of the king, who was 
afterwards, from his fierce and cruel deeds, called Peter 
the CrueL This sweet and good princess was saved 
from such an unhappy lot by a plague which was called 
the Black DeatL It raged in England, as well as in 
other countries ; and Sir Walter Manny bought a large 
burial-ground near London, to save the city from the 
danger of burying in the crowded churchyards. 

On the very day and hour fixed for the marriage of 
the young Joanna with Pedro, she was carried to the 
cathedral at Bayonne, and buried. 

Philippa sent for some good architects to come to 
England to build churches, and to show the people how 
to build better ones than they could build themselves. 
She greatly improved the woollen manufacture, which 
Edward L had brought into England ; and she had large 
and new coal-pits dug near Newcastle, where she had 
some estates. 

All but one of the brave sons of this great and good 
queen were away when she died. The Black Prince 
was ill in Gascony, after fighting for his Spanish friends ; 
John of Gaimt was fighting in Burgundy; and Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, was on his deathbed in Italy; only 
Thomas of Woodstock, the youngest, was with her when 
she lay sick at Windsor. 
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When Philippa saw that she must die, she called her 
husband to her bedside, and said to him: "We have 
long enjoyed happiness, peace, and prosperity together, 
my husband. Promise me, before I depart, that you 
will grant me three requests." Edward promised with 
sighs and tears. "I beg, then,'' said Philippa, ''that 
you will fulfil whatever engagements I have entered 
into with merchants ; that all the gifts I have made to 
churches and to my servants shaU be confirmed; and 
that you will choose no other sepulchre than mine in 
the cloisters of Westminster." The king, in tears, replied, 
" Lady, all this shall be done." 

And " soon after," says Froissart, " this most excellent 
lady made the sign of the Cross on her breast, and, 
recommending her soul to God, she gave up her spirit ; 
which I firmly believe was caught up by holy angels, 
and carried to the glory of heaven." This great queen 
died on the Eve of the Assumption ; and all the people 
of England mourned for her as if they had lost their only 
friend. 

With her all the ^lory and prosperity of Edward III. 
departed. The Black Prince, who had been so good and 
gentle, was so changed by his long and wasting sickness 
that no one knew him. He became fierce, revengeful, 
and gloomy. It must have been a bitter sorrow to him 
to have seen one English possession after another in 
France conquered back again by the French king, while 
he, who won the fields of Crecy and Poitiers, was as 
weak and powerless as a woman. 

He died at Canterbury on Trinity Sunday, and was 
buried with great pomp very near to St. Thomas's shrine. 
Notwithstanding the change in his latter years, the 
Black Prince was so beloved by all the people, that they 
said " the prosperity of England flourished in his health, 
and faded in his decline;" and they mourned for him 
with a long and sincere sorrow. 

The king was now left alone, and his end was the 
saddest of aU. A wicked woman, who had been one of 
his dear queen Philippa's ladies, gained such power over 
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faim, that he did whatever she asked him ; for he was 
very old and almost childish. When he was lying on 
his deathbed, this woman, who was called Alice Ferrars, 
stole a beantiful ring froia his finger, and then left him 
to die alona The servants, too, robbed the honae ; and 
a good old priest happening to come in to see the king. 



Death of Bdw&rd III. 



found him quite deserted. He knelt down and prayed 
by him, and held the crucifix before his eyes. The 
tears streamed down the old king's cheeks. He had 
juat power enough to kiss the crucifix, and then he 
died. 
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LVI— BIOHARD H.— WAT TTTLER. 

The Black Prince's son became King of England. He 
was born at Bordeaux, on the Garonne, and was gene- 
rally called Eichard of Bordeaux, Bichard n. was a 
handsome, affectionate boy; but -he was weak and 
effeminate. He was born in a southern climate, and 
was brought up in the greatest luxury and pleasure. 
He was taught music and dancing, and loved fine shows 
and processions, and everything that was pleasant and 
grand. He gave himself up to .pleasure, instead of doing 
his duty and attending to the affairs of his kingdom, as 
every good king ought to do. 

When he was very young, there was a dangerous 
insurrection in Englajid. The wars with France had 
made the country very poor, and Richard wanted a 
great deal of money for his court, because he liked to 
have great feasts and banquets and games ; and he kept 
a great many noblemen and ladies and fine horses, 
which made his expenses very great He sent his tax- 
gatherers to ask for a new tax, called the poll-tax, from 
every one above fifteen in the kingdom ; and the poor 
serfs had to pay it as well as the rich. 

The tax-gatherers behaved so cruelly in the house of a 
poor man named Wat Tyler, that Tyler hit one of them 
on the head with his hammer, and struck him dead. All 
the poor people around, who heard the noise, came out 
of their houses, and said they would help Wat Tyler ; and 
John Ball in Kent, and Jack Straw in Essex, went about 
preaching against the tyranny of the rich over the poor. 

The end of this was, that a very large mob of rioters 
gathered together, and they went to Smithfield in Lon- 
don, and asked the king to meet them there and grant 
them their freedom. Kichard went, and a great many 
gentlemen went with him. One of these gentlemen was 
named William Walworth. He was the mayor of London. 
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And when Wat Tyler began to speak rudely to the king, 
and to take hold of the bridle of his horse, Walworth 
struck him down vnih his dagger, for he was afraid he 
was going to hurt the king. 

When the people saw that their leader was dead, they 
were very angry indeed, and would have shot Eichard 
with their arrows ; but he had the courage to gallop up 
to them and say, "Well, my friends, do you want a 
leader? Come, follow me, and I will be your leader." 

Then they followed him, and he promised them letters 
of freedom, and sent them back to their homes. 

But the revolt did not end here. In other parts of 
the land there was much fighting and bloodshed before 
the rising could be put down. A thousand rebels had 
their heads cut off, or were hung in chains, and among 
these were Jack Straw and John Ball. 

When Parliament met it undid all that Bichard had 
done. It declared that the king could not free the serf 
against his lord's consent, and that the charters of free- 
dom which Eichard had granted were of no value at 
all. 

But the revolt bore fruit for all that. Wages went 
up ; villeinage soon died out ; and before the end of the 
fifteenth century, slavery in England was a thing of the 
past. 



LVn.-THE LOSS OF THE CBOWN. 

Eichard and. his good Queen Anne had no children. 
This caused a great many quarrels and a great many 
Climes. After Anne died, the king was very miserable. 
His uncle, John of Gaimt, was accused of trying to make 
himself king ; and though he was the very best friend 
Eichard had, the foolish king was always suspecting him. 
At last John of Gaunt was tired of being always accused 
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and suspected, and he went away to Spain ; for he had 
married a Spanish wifa Like his brother the Black 
Prince, he went to help one of his Spanish friends to get 
his crown back again from some prince who had taken it 
from him. 

When the Duke of Lancaster was gone, Bichard 
found that he had lost a good friend. Another of his 
uncles, the Duke of Gloucester, was a very clever and 
bad man; and he was always raising difficulties and 
quarrels between the king, the nobles, and the people. 

After Anne died, Richard married Isabella, the daughter 
of the King of France. She was only eight years old 
when she came to England, and was called ^* La Petite 
Reine." It is said, however, that ^' the little queen " spoke 
and acted like a grown-up woman, and that she showed 
a wonderful prudence in her conduct and answers. She 
could not, however, have been any help to Richard, nor 
any stay in the troubled state of England ; and this was 
a great misfortune to the king. 

The bold and bad Duke of Gloucester quarrelled with 
all Richard's ministers, and most of them were impeached, 
that is, accused of behaving badly to the king, and deceiv- 
ing and robbing the people. Gloucester did this to make 
friends with the people, who had long been angry with 
Richard. 

At last the. Duke of Gloucester was taken prisoner. 
He begged very hard for his life; but though he was 
imprisoned privately at Calais, it is not quite certain 
what became of him at last. Some say that he was 
murdered by Richard's orders, to prevent his being 
publicly tried in England, where the people were very 
fond of him. 

The next thing Richard did was to get rid of his 
cousin, Henry of Hereford. He was the Duke of Lan- 
caster's son, and was very brave and clever. The people 
loved him very much, because he had won a great many 
battles. Henry was kind and pleasing in his manners, 
and was a great deal wiser than Richard. Richard was 
jealous of him, and banished him for ten years, together 
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with another great lord, the Duke of Norfolk, who died 
of a broken heart at Venice. But Henry of Hereford 
did not die of a broken heart, as we shall soon see. 

When he thought he had now got rid of his greatest 
troubles, Eichard went away to fight in Ireland; and 
while he was gone Henry of Hereford came back to Eng< 
land with a very small army, which soon became a large 
one, for almost all the nobles joined him. Bichard did 
not hear of his coming for a fortnight ; for there were no 
railroads or telegraphs then, and the sea was very rough 
between England and Ireland. When he heard that 
Henry of Hereford was at the head of a laige army in 
England, he said, *' Ah, uncle of Lancaster, God reward 
your soul ! If I had taken your advice, this would not 
have happened." 

Eichard came as quickly as he could to England, 
expecting to find a la^ ai^y at his commandlbut he 
found that all his castles were empty, and all the nobles 
had deserted him. He came in disguise from Milford 
Haven to Conway, and from that castle sent his two 
brothers to Henry at Chester. Henry put one of them 
in prison, and gave the other his own badge of the Eose to 
wear -instead of the king's, which was a Hart The badge 
was some ornament or letter, which kings and nobles and 
their followers wore to mark or distinguish them in battle 
and in t6umaments. 

Henry then sent the Earl of Northumberland to 
surprise the king at Oonway. The earl took the castles 
of Ehuddlan and FUnt on his way, and went on to Con- 
way ; when a long consultation was held, and a number of 
points were written down and promised by Northum- 
berland. Northumberland then left the king, who set out 
from Conway to Ehuddlan ; but when he came to the 
well-known Pass of Cefu Ogo, which Owen Gwynnedd 
had defended against Henry II. , and where the sea is on 
one side of the precipice, and a perpendicular rock on the 
other, Eichard stopped his followers, and said, '^I am 
betrayed ! I see lances and pennons in the valley 1 " 
Northumberland then suddenly joining bim with eleven 
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men, seized the bridle of his horse and forced him on ; 
and Bichard, seeing it impossible to escape, could only 
say to his friends, "We are betrayed; but remember 
that our Lord also was betrayed and sold into the hands 
of His enemies.'' They passed through Bhuddlan, and 
came to flint the same night. 

Next day Bichard got up early, and went up to the 
top of the castle tower to see the duke's army come in ; 
and when the long line of 80,000 men wound along the 
beach and surrounded the castle, the poor king wept, and 
saw that all was oyer. 

He was taken to London, and at first treated well; 
but afterwards he was shut up in Fontefract Castle, where 
he died suddenly ; and, it is to be feared, not by a natural 
deatL 

His body was carried through London in a litter hung 
with black, to make every one belieye that the weak and 
unfortunate son of the brave Black Prince had died a 
natural death. 



LVIIL-THE LANOASTBIAN KINOS. 

HousB OF Lanoasteb. Relation to last King, Reign. 

"Bbdxy rV. . Cousin (son of John of Gaunt) . 1399-1413 

Henry V. . Son 1413-1422 

Henry VL . Son 1422-1461 

Henry of Hereford was now King Henry 17. He was 
a tuurper^ that is, he had taken a crown that belonged 
to another man. His reign, however, was a very useful 
one for England just at that time. 

He had not [many foreign wars to trouble him ; but 
there were some rebellions, about which something must 
be said. The great Earl of Northumberland, Percys was 
always fighting against the Scots. He was what was 
called Warden of the Marches ; that is, he took care of 
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that part of England which is next to Scotland ; and he 
had to keep it in order. The Scottish nobleman that 
gave him the most trouble was named James Douglas. 
It will be remembered, that when Edward IIL went to 
fight in Scotland, it was the Earl of Douglas who cut the 
cords of his tent, and nearly took him prisoner.'^ This 
great family was always very terrible to the English ; and 
Korthumberland was very glad when he beat Lord Douglas 
in a great battle at Homildon HilL 

In this battle Percy took a great many Scottish 
prisoners. It was the custom in those days to allow 
ransom to be paid for prisoners, that is, a sum of money 
on condition they were set free, and noblemen who took 
prisoners looked upon them as their own property, to do 
with them as they pleased. 

But when Percy asked King Henry, according to the 
custom, to let him ransom his prisoners, the king said 
he might not, and that he must give them up to the 
Crown. 

Percy was very proud. He refused to part with his 
prisoners; and raised an army to fight against Henry, 
who, he said, had no right to be king. 

There was a Welsh gentleman named Owen Glendower, 
who had been a friend of poor Eichard 11. , and he helped 
Northumberland with a great many troops ; so that 
Henry's enemies were very powerful and dangerous. 
Northumberland had a very brave and generous son 
named Henry ; who was so bold and hot-tempered, that 
he was called Harry Hotspur. 

Henry IV. had also a very brave son, named Henry. 
But he was so mad and wild, that he was nicknamed 
Madcap Harry. We shall hear some droll stories about 
him by and by. 

The two armies met at Shrewsbnry, where there was 
a most bloody battle. King Henry had several gentle- 
men dressed exactly like himself, which was a dangerous 
honour for them. Harry Hotspur sought them out, and 
killed several of them ; but as he was fighting with the 

* See reign of Edward III. 
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most wonderful bravery, an arrow shot him in the eye, 
and he was killed. 

There is no need to point out how sad a thing it was 
to have these brave Englishmen killing one another. 
These two brave Harrys ought to have been friends and 
companions, loving and helping each other, instead of 
being deadly enemies. God had given them the same 
country to live in, and had made them of the same race ; 
and yet they were doing all they could to injure and 
destroy one another. Civil wars are very shocking. 

Shakespeare gives a most beautiful picture of this 
battle in his well-known play. While we read Henry IV. 
we can quite imagine ourselves to be present at Shrews- 
bury, and we feel that we know Harry Hotspur and 
Madcap Harry quite well. 



LIX -MADCAP HABB7. 

Henry lY. married a princess named Joanna of 
Navarre. She was very beautiful, and it is to be hoped 
she was good ; but there were strange stories told at the 
time of her being a witch ; and for very many years it 
was said that her ghost haunted her favourite palace of 
Havering. 

It is said that a usurper's crown is a crown of thorns ; 
and certainly Henry found it to be so. His son was a 
great trouble to him; for he did not live to see him 
grow good. Madcap Harry was the wildest, prince that 
we read of in our history. He spent all his time with a 
number of low companions, who went out with him to 
stop people on the highroads, and to take their money 
from them. They used to dress in masks, that people 
might not know who they were; and then they went 
and dined and drank together at some of the taverns in 
London. 

Once one of his companions had been taken before the 
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Chiof-Jnatice Gsscoigiie for stealing. The prince oame 
to the cooTt, and demanded the instant Teleaae of the 
prisoner; and on Gascoigne's lefaaing to give him np, 
Prince Henry drew bis sword. Gascoigne was a man 
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who deemed the dignity of the law superior to the dignity 
of a prince who forgot what was due to his station, and 
cahnly committed him to the King's Bench. Prince 
Uarry bad the good sense and good feeling to submit ; 
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and when his father heard what had passed, he exclaimed, 
" I am a happy king to have a judge so true to his duty, 
and a happy father to have a son who knows how to 
submit to the law ! '' 

Once, when King Henry was very ill at Windsor, he 
sent for his son, of whom he had heard sad stories ; and 
he went quickly, dressed just as he was. This was in 
a blue satin dress, with the sleeves full of eyelet-holes, 
and at every eyelet-hole a long silk with a tag at the end 
of it. The king wondered to see him come in such a 
dress as this ; upon which the young prince knelt down, 
and gave his father a dagger, saying that since he was 
deprived of his favour, he hoped he would deprive him 
of life too. 

King Henry was very often ill after this. He had 
such dreadful fits that he lay as if he were dead. He 
was praying at King Edward's shrine in Westminster 
Abbey when the last fit seized him, and he was carried 
into the abbot's room and laid before the fire. 

When he recovered, he asked where he was; and 
when they told him "in the Jerusalem Chamber," he 
said he knew his end was near ; for it had been prophe- 
sied that he would die at Jerusalem. He seemed to feel 
that the blood he had shed in winning the' crown was 
still upon his soul; for he asked to have the Misei^ere 
sung j and he continued every now and then to fall into 
a trance. 

It ^was while he was in one of these trances that 
Madcap Harry took the crown from his pillow, and 
carried it into the next room. When the king recovered 
a little, he missed his crown, and cried out for it ; and 
when he saw his son bring it Isack in his hand, he sighed 
and said, " Couldst not thou wait awhile, and it would 
have been thine own ^ " Madcap Harry burst into tears 
when his father said this, and promised never again to 
lead the wild life he had led. His father then said, 
"Alas! son, what right have you to this crown, when 
your father had none?" "My liege," replied Harry, 
" you won it with your sword, and I will keep it with 
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mine." The king then gaye his son some beautiful and 
touching advice about his manner of ruling England, 
which ve read in Shakespeare just as he said it ; and then 
he died. 

A gorgeous and beautiful tomb was prepared for Henry 
and Joanna in Canterbury Cathedral, near that of the 
Black Prince, which every one who visits Canterbury 
goes to see. But it is said that the body of the usurper 
does not rest near the father of the king whom he had 
so deeply injured, and never did lie in l£at royal tomb. 
Whether this is true or not, it is very certain that a man 
named Maydestone took a solemn oath that when he 
was bringing the body of the king from London to 
Canterbury, a violent storm arose suddenly ; and to quiet 
the storm (according to a very common superstition 
among sailors), he and his companion threw the body 
overboard, and brought only the empty coffin with its 
trappings to Canterbury. 



IX-HENBT V -AGINCOUBT. 

Madcap Harry was now King of England. But King 
Henry V. was found to be a very different person from 
Madcap Harry. He sent away all his bad companions, 
and would have nothing more to do with them. He 
put the whole kingdom in order, as far as he could, and 
then he set out for France, to try and conquer it entirely. 

Poor Charles YI., the French king, was mad; lus 
queen, Isabella, was one of the most wicked women 
that ever lived; the little dauphin was only ten years 
old; and all the nobles were quarrelling and fighting 
together ; so it really seemed as if it would be a blessing 
for France itself to be conquered by England. 

Henry had not a laige army, but he was very brave. 
The French army was very large, and was commanded 
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by the Duke of Alenf osi, who was a great general. The 
two armies met together at a castle, which was very near 
the village of Crecy. The night before the conflict, one 
of the nobles said that he wished some of the brave 
knights who were sitting idle in England could be trans- 
ported to the field of battle. The king heard him, and 
he said, " I would not have a man more than is here. 
If God gives us the victory, it will be plain that we owe 
it to His goodness ; and if we lose it, the loss will be 
less to our country." These noble and courageous words 
ought never to be forgotten by our English kings. 

When the morning came, Henry put on his brightest 
armour, and over it a gay coat, with the royal arms of 
England and France embroidered upon it, that every one 
might mark him as the king. The Duke of Alen9on led 
all his men against him, and at last, after wonderful deeds 
of bravery, cut his way to Henry, and clove the crown 
on his helmet with his battle-axe. Every one thought 
the king was killed ; but the duke saw that his own 
life was lost, and he cried out, "I surrender — I am 
Alen9on." It was too late; the next moment he lay 
dead at Henry's feet. 

After the battle Henry called the French herald to 
him, and asked what castle that was in the distance. 
" It is called the castle of Agincourt,*' replied the herald. 
" Then," said Henry, ** let this battle be ever known by 
the name of the battle of A|;incoart" 

When the news of this victory was brought to England, 
the people seemed mad with joy. They jumped into 
the sea at Dover, and carried Henry in their arms to the 
shore. All London was hung with tapestry and flowers, 
and sweet wine was made to gush out of all the fountains 
instead of water. 

The next year the King of the Romans, Sigismund, 
came to England to pay Henry a visit, and promised to 
help him to conquer France ; and several other foreign 
princes came with him. Every one who knew Henry 
loved him. He was as frank and affectionate as a child ; 
yet he was so fidl of truth and dignity, that no one could 
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help respecting him. The French said his magnificence 
was so great tiiat one would have thought he was king 
of all the world. 



LXL— BATTLE OF AGINOOnBT. 

(Old BaUad.) 

1. Agincourt, Agincourt ! 
Know ye not Agincourt 1 
Where English slew and hurt 

All their French f oemen ? 
With our pikes and bills brown 
How the French were beat down, 

Shot by our bowmen. \ 

2. Agincourt, Agincourt! 
Know ye not Agincourt? 
Never to be forgot 

Or known to no men 1 
Where English cloth-yard arrows 
Killed the French like tame sparrows. 

Slain by our bo-symen. 

3. Agincourt, Agincourt 1 
Know ye not Agincourt? 
English of every sort, 

High men and low men. 
Fought that day wondrous well. 
As fiJl our old stories tell. 

Thanks to our bowmen. 

4. Agincourt, Agincourt ! 
Know ye not Agincourt? 
Either tale or report 

Quickly will show men 
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What can be done by courage, 
Men without food or forage, 

Still lusty bowmen. ' 

5. Agincourt, AginQourt ! 
Know ye not Agincourt ? 
Where such a fight was fought 

As, when they grow men, 
Our boys shall imitate; 
Nor need we long to wait, 

They'll be good bowmen. 

6. Agincourt, Agincourt ! 
Know ye not Agincourt 1 
Where our Fifth Harry taught 

Frenchmen to know men : * 
And when the day was done, 
Thousands there fell to one 

Good English bowman. 

7. Agincourt, Agincourt ! 
Huzza for Agincourt ! 
When that day is forgot, 

There will be no men. 
It was a day of glory, 
And till our heads are hoary, 

Praise we our bowmen. 

8. Agincourt, Agincourt ! 
Know ye not Agincourt ? 
Dear was the victory bought 

By fifty yeomen. 
Ask any English wench, 
They were worth all the French — 

Rare English bowmen ! 



M 
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LXU-LAST DATS OF KXHO HBHBT V. . 

Not long after the battle of Agincourt, Hanry besi^ed 
Boueo. The poor soldiers aud people held out so long 
that they were obliged to eat up their horses, and even 
rate and mice, and the weeds which they found. At last, 



Siege of Beuen. 

after 50,000 persons liad died, the garrison surrendered, 
and Bubiuitted to wear the Bed Cross of St. George,' 
which they hated so much, as being the badge of 
England. 

Henry went to Paris ; and at Troyes he married the 
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daaghter of the poor mad King Charles and tiie wicked 
Queen iBabella, whose name was Katherine^ She is 
always called Katherine the Fair; for she was more 
beautiful than anybody in the world at that time. 
Henry brought her to £ngland| and the people made 
the greatest rejoicings all over the country. 

The next year Henry and Katherine went to Paris ; 
and there they actually sat on the royal throne in the 
Louvre, as future King and Queen of France. The whole 
English court stood round them, and all the French 
people came in to pay them homage. By the Treaty of 
Troyes, Henry was to be regent of France during King 
Charles's lifetime, and to be King of France at his death. 

In the midst of all his grandeur, and at the very height 
of human glory, Henry fell sick; and his sickness in- 
creased so much that he knew he must die. But 
King Henry seems never to have forgotten that he 
could not carry his glory with him ; he does not seem to 
have expressed a single regret at leaving all this splen- 
dour. His only care was about his little baby son, who 
would find it difficult in those troubled times to rule both 
England and France. 

As he lay sick at Meaux, he called the Duke of 
Bedford and Lord Warwick to his bedside, and spoke to 
them very earnestly about his son and his kingdom ; and 
he made the Duke of « Bedford regent till Henry was 
old enough to govern for himself. When he had said all 
he wished to say, he called his physician to his bedside, 
and asked him how long he had to live. The physician 
said he should now attend to his soul, for he could not 
live more than two hours. 

The king was not at all moved at hearing this ; but he 
sent for his confessor, and turned all his thoughts to Gt)d. 
He asked his chaplains to chant the penitential psalms ; 
and when they came to the verse, ** Thou shalt build up 
the walls of Jerusalem," he said faintly that he had always 
hoped to go to Jerusalem to free iJie Holy Sepulchre 
from the infidels. Then he said no more ; but calmly 
breathed his last 
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' He wa& so great a warrior that no foreign power had 
ever overcome him when he fought in person; and he 
was adored by his soldiers as the bravest and kindest 
•general in the world He was so true, that even his 
enemies^ believed his simple word as if it had been an 
oath ; so gentle and affectionate, that the poor loved him 
iind spoke to him as to a father ; and yet so terrible, that 
the lo^vest men feared him when they knew that they 
deserved his punishment. 

The king's body was put upon a car ; and under a rich 
canopy a figure of him, exactly life>like, was dressed in 
royal robes, and held the sceptre in its hand. Five 
hundred knights in black armour, with black barbed 
horses, and traUing their lances, went before and behind 
the car, around which were several hundred torchbearers, 
and the clergy of each district in France through which 
the procession passed. Behind came the nobles and 
princes of the blood, with the King of Scotland as chief 
mourner. The poor Queen Katherine was last of alL . 

When they got near London, fifteen bishops in full robes, 
and many mitred abbots, with a long train of clergy, met 
the procession, chanting the Office for the Dead as they 
moved along. Every householder in London stood at his 
door with a torch in his hand Funeral service -was per- 
formed, first at St. Pauls, and afterwards at Westminster 
Abbey, where Henry was buried near King Edward^s 
shrine. Cro'frds of people visited his tomb, with feelings 
of love, sorrow, and reverence. 

They had reason to mourn for their great and wise 
king, for sad days were at hand for England. 



LSm— HENBY VI~THE MAID OF OBLEAlTS. 

Henry VI. was an infant of only nine momfhs old 
when his father died. Katherine brought him to 
England; and he was sometimes shown to the people 
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sittuig OT lying in her lap. The Eatl of Warwick waa 
bifl goVQmoi; and on> great occasions nsed to carry the 
little king on his arm in a long crimson velvet roba' 
The Duke of Gloucester caused himself^ to be made Presi- 
de of the Council ; and the Regent, the great and good 
Duke of Bedford, who was very like his brother Henry 
y.y went to Fiance to continue the war. Henry YI. had 
a great-uncle, the son of John of Gaunt and Catherine 
Swynford, named John Beaufort, who was Bishop of 
Winchester. 

All these wise statesmen governed England so well, 
that at first everything went on rightly, and there wme 
no misfortunes. The Duke of Bedford won place after 
place from the French, and at last laid siege to Orleans. 
He built a line of forts all round the city and blocked 
it up. 

The poor mad King Charles was dead. His son claimed 
to be king, and was named Charles YII. When he 
heard that Orleans was almost taken, he was nearly in 
despair, and thought of flying away from France, and 
giving it up entirely to the English. Just as France 
was on the very brink of destruction, it was saved by 
one of the most extraordinary events that have ever 
happened. 

There was a young girl, at a little, village of Cham* 
pagne called Domremy, who was remarked for being 
more modest, more .pious, and more diligent than any 
of her companions. Her name was Jeanne d'Arc, or, 
as some call her, Joan of Arc. 

One day, as Jeanne was watching her flock, she 
thought she heard a voice telling her that she must go 
and deliver France ; and some time after, she saw, as it 
seemed, St. Michael, with St. Catherine and St. Margaret, 
bidding her go to the governor, and ask him to send her 
to the court. 

After a while Charles heard of Jeanne, and of the 
voices which spoke to her ; and he sent for her. - To 
try her, he dressed in plain armour, and stood amongst 
ft great many other knights in a large hall lighted with 
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toiehes, Jeanne did not once look at the lights or ttte 
company, bnt walked straight np to the king, and Baid, 
"Ctod give you life, gentle king, I am Jeanne, the 
maid Bent by God to help yon and the kiBgdom." 

"I am not the king," replied Charles, "bnt &ait 
one," pointing to another knight. " You are the king, 
and no other," answered the Maid. The king tiien 
spoke to her aside for a long time ; and when he came 



back, he said that she had told him secrets which she 
could not have known unless God had made them 
known to her. The next day Jeanne appeared before 
all the people on horseback, and in bright armour. 

And when they saw her— looking so young, with he* 
modest 'and holy face, and her dark hair floating in the 
wind — dad in bright armour and riding on a beaatiful 
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Uack wav-hoxse» ihey shouted mi wept for joy, dud said 
that she was BOt a woman, but an angel 
. She spoke to them wisely and cbeeringly* She first 
of all promised the king that he should be crowned at 
y^haiiKta^ where the French kings were always crowned. 
She exhorted the nobles to join together now, to driye 
the English from Fiance, and to restore their dear young 
king to his throne. She told the soldiers to be good and 
put their trust in God, and He would help them to re^ 
cover France, and to plant their com and vines again, 
and five at home in peaces She spoke so beautifully and 
simply, that every one was roused to do his utmost, think*^ 
ing she was sent from heaven to save them. 

The English, on the other side, were terrified by what 
they heard and saw ; and when Jeanne appeared at the 
head of her troops, leading them into the very thick of the 
battle, they lost courage at so extraordinary a sight, and 
were driven from their lines. All the forts that had cost 
so much labour were set on fire, and Orleans was s^ved« 
After this Jeanne was always called the Maid of Orleans* 



LXIV.— THE DEATH OF THE MAID. 

A great many other battles were won by the French ; 
and at last Jeanne made good her promise that the king 
should be crowned at Bheims. 

The French army entered the city in triumph, and 
went to the cathednil. Jeanne stood by the young king 
with the white Orifiamme^ in her hand ; and when the 
ceremony was over she threw herself at his feet, and 
begged with many tears that he would let her go back 
to her father, and keep his sheep at Domremy ; for now, 
she said, her mission was at an end^ 

The king would not hear of her going back, and sh« 

• • The ancient royal banner of France, covered with flentB-de- 
iys^ Was caUtd the Oriflamme. 
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tras obliged to sta j ; but Jeanne was rigbt ; her mission 
was fimshed. Very soon aftorwaids she was taken 
prisoner and iell into the hands of tiie Doke of Bedford, 
who gave her up to the Bishop of Beauyais, who 
was a fri^ad to the English. He and sevoral' oi&fiar 
eodlesiastlcs decided that she was a witoh ; and she was 
sentenced to be burnt The French, for whom she had 
done so much, basely deserted her ; and the Finglisli 
treated her with a savage cruelty which has left a last- 
ing stain upon their name. 

In the market-place at Souen a pile of firewood was 
heaped up, and rough soldiers led her sobbing to the 
stake. There was one soldier who had pity on her, and 
taking two sticks he made a rough cross and gave it to 
the girl When the fire was lit, and the flames burst up 
about her, the poor maid pressed the cross to her breast. 
She gave one look at the city in front of her, and said, 
'* O Bouen, Bouen, I have great fear lest you suffer for 
my death." Then she added, " My voices were of God ; 
they have never deceived me." As the flames rose higher 
and higher, the girl's head dropped upon her bosom, 
and with her dying breath she muttered ** Jesus ! " 

<' We are lost," said an English soldier in the crowd ; 
** we have burned a saint ! " 

Soon. after this tragedy, the little Prince Henry of 
England was crowned King of France at Paris by Car- 
dinal Beaufort ; but it was only an empty show, for the 
French were daily gaining ground. Every one was tired 
of this endless war, which had made Henry a beggar; 
and the Pope called a congress at Arras to make peace. 
The Duke of Burgundy, Cardinal Beaufort, and a great 
mdny princes were there ; but it was of very little use. 
One of the nobles there declared that it was the sixth 
peace he had sworn to, and all the other five were 
broken. 

The great Duke of Bedford died next year, as much 
respected by his enemies as by his friends. He was 
buried by the high altar at Souen ; and when Louis XL 
— the next King of France — was asked to remove his 
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bones to a less noble place, lie said angrily, " I will not 
war with the remains of a pdnce who was a match for 
your fathers and for mine : let his ashes rest in peace ; 
and may God have mercy on his soul ! " These long 
French wars, together with the youth and helplessness of 
Henry, raised up sad quarrels in England, about which 
you will soon hear a long and melancholy story. 
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I 
Hardicanute (died 1043). 



i86 



TAfiLB OF XNOUBH KINGS. 



NOBMAN KINGS. 

William the Gonquebob, 1066. 
I 



I I I > 

Robort, William II., 1087. Henry I., iioo. Adela. 

Duke of Komiandy. I • 

■I ~i 



Prinoe William. 



Matilda, Stephen, 
married 1135. 

GeofErey Plantagenet. 



PLANTAGENET KINGS. 



I 
HenbtIL, 1154. 

I 



Richard I. (Cueur de Lion), 11 89. 



I 
John, 1 199. 

Henry III., 1216. 

I 
Edward I., 1272. 

Edward II., 1307. 

Edward III., 1327. 

I 



Edward, Black Prince. 

I 
Richard II., 1377- 



John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, 4th son. 



LANCASTRIAN KINGS. 



I 
Henby IV., 1399. 

Henry v., 1413. 

Henry VI., 1422. 



NOTABLE EVENTS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 

(With Dates.) 



From tlie Romans to the Wars oj the Roses, 



A.IX B.G. 55. Julius Caesar invades Britain. 

305. St. Alban is martyred. 

449. The Saxons invade England. 

597, Christianity introduced by St. Augustine. 

800. Egbert begins to reign and joins the kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy, 

871. Alfred the Great begins to reign. 

1 013. The Danes under Sweyn conquer England. 

ioi6. Canute the Great becomes King of England. 

1042. Edward the Confessor restores the Saxon line. 

1066. The Norman Conquest. 

1096. The first Crusade. 

1 164. Constitutions of Clarendon drawn up. 

1 1 70. Murder of Thomas A'Becket. 

1172. Conquest of Ireland. 

12 15. Magna Charta signed by King John. 

1265. First House of Commons called by De Montfort. 

1282. Conquest of Wales and Scotland. 

1 3 14. Independence of Scotland won by Robert Bruce at 

Bannockburn. 

1346. Battle of Crecy. 

1356. Battle of Poitiers. 

1 38 1. Wat Tyler's rebellion. 

141 5. Battle of Agincourt. 

1429. Siege of Orleans raised by Joan of Arc. 



THE GRANYILLE HISTOBY READERS. 

Edited by T. J. LIVESEY, 

Author of " The Primer of English History" the " How 

to Teach " Series, ^c, ^c. 

No. L 

STOBIES FBOM ENGLISH HISTOBY. Illustrated. 
Adapted to Standard II. Price 9d. 

No. I-A. 

THE SAME WITH ADDITIONAL STORIES FKOM 

English History, and East Historical Poems. Illustrated. 
Adapted to Standard IIL Price is. 

No. IL 
HISTOBY OF ENaiiAND FBOM THE BOMANS TO 

the Wars of the Roses. Prose and Verse. Illustrated. Adapted 
to Standard lY. Price is. 3d. 

No. IIL 
HISTOBY OF ENGLAND FBOM THE WABS OF THE 

Roses to the Present Day. Prose and Verse. Illustrated. 
Adapted to Standard V. Price is. 6d. 

No. IV. 
NOTABLE EVENTS IN ENGLAND'S HISTOBY, being 

Selections from the best writers in Prose and Verse. Illus- 
trated. Adapted to Standards VI. and VII. Price is. Qd. 

** Messrs. Bums and Gates* Series of History Readers opens in a 
manner excellently calculated to create a favourable impression on 
the minds of little children as to the interest and pleasure to be 
derived from the study of English Histoiy. 

**Tbe First Reader consists of Stories from English History made" 
as interesting and picturesque as possible. The stories are narrated 
in a style which is bright and pleasant, and at the same time suffi- 
ciently simple to be read with ease and pleasure by children of the 
Second Standard. 

'*The attractiveness of the Reader is increased by a large number 
of well-executed illustrations. No. L promises well foiPthe remainder 
of the Series." — Scfiool Board Ckronide. 



LONDON : BURNS k OATES. 
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